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Across THE OCEAN, in the capital of the native land of 
many of our forefathers, a lawyer named Peter Benenson 
has struck the match for a new world campaign which we 
should like to see catch fire and spread rapidly. It draws 
its philosophy from Voltaire (“I detest your views, but am 
prepared to die for your right to express them”) and John 
Dewey (“If you want to establish some conception of a so- 
ciety, go find out who is in jail”), and is called Appeal for 
Amnesty, 1961. Briefly, its aims are: 

1. To work impartially for the release of those imprisoned 
for their opinions. 

2. To seek for them a fair and public trial. 

3. To enlarge the right of asylum and help political refu- 
gees find work. 

1. To urge effective international machinery to guarantee 
freedom of opinion. 

In a long article launching the Appeal, in the May 28 
Weekend Review section of the London Observer, Benenson 
explained: 

“There is a growing tendency all over the world to dis- 
guise the real grounds upon which ‘non-conformists’ are 
imprisoned. In Spain, students who circulate leaflets calliag 
for the right to hold discussions on current affairs are 
charged with ‘military rebellion. In Hungary, Catholic 
priests who have tried to keep their choir schools open have 
been charged with ‘homosexuality.’ These cover-up charges 
indicate that governments are by no means insensitive to 
the pressure of outside opinion. And when world opinion 
is concentrated on one weak spot, it can sometimes succeed 
in making a government relent. For instance, the Hungarian 





poet Tibor Dery was recently released after the formation 
of ‘Tibor Dery committees’ in many countries. . . . 

“The important thing is to mobilize public opinion quickly 
and widely. .. . The force of public opinion, to be effective, 
should be broadly based, international, non-sectarian and 
all-party. Campaigns in favor of freedom brought by one 
country, or party, against another, often achieve nothing 
but an intensification of persecution.” 

Sponsors of the Appeal for Amnesty, 1961 include lawyers, 
writers and publishers in London. They call those they seek 
to aid Prisoners of Conscience, whom they define as: “Any 
person who is physically restrained (by imprisonment or 
otherwise) from expressing (in any form of words or sym- 
bols) any opinion which he honestly holds and which does 
not advocate or condone personal violence.” 

“We also exclude,” Benenson says, “those who have con- 
spired with a foreign government to overthrow their own.” 
And he goes on to point out that the Appeal will employ 
“The technique of publicizing the personal stories of a num- 
ber of prisoners of contrasting politics. . . . [This] has been 
adopted to avoid the fate of previous amnesty campaigns, 
which so often have become more concerned with publicizing 
the political views of the imprisoned than with humanitarian 
purposes.” 

Offers of help and information concerning the names, 
numbers and conditions of Prisoners of Conscience anywhere 
in the world should be addressed to: Appeal for Amnesty, 
1. Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E. C. 4, London. England. 


Our cover this week is by Haig Adishian. 
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Prospects 


HE FEROCITY with which the Free- 
a Riders were met in the two 
states of the deepest South, Alabama 
and Mississippi, is a sad reminder to 
the whole nation that the “American 
Dilemma” is not easily resolved, even 
with the help of a Supreme Court 
decision. Indeed it seems to become 
more insoluble as it approaches a 
solution. 

Southern racists reach new heights 
of hysteria as the evidence multiplies 
that the “Southern way of life,” in- 
of the 
Negro to the status of semi-slavery, 


volving the subordination 


is doomed. At the same time the 
young Negroes, particularly the stu- 
dents, their spirits sustained by pre- 
vious triumphs and their courage in 
facing jail sentences supported by 
the knowledge that these sentences 
spell a new dignity, become more 
militant. 

There is a chance that the freedom 
rides will accomplish as much change 
in interstate commerce customs as 
did the original bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery or the sit-in strikes in de- 
partment Both 
actually changed the patterns of race 
relations in the South. Many people 
thought there was little hope that 
student defiance of segregation on 
inter-state commerce would lead to 
new standards. But the students’ 
actions have prompted Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy to ask the 
Interstate ; 


store restaurants. 


Commerce Commission 
(ICC) for more rigorous regulations. 
In addition, they have placed the 
problem of segregation on the mind 
and conscience of the whole nation, 


and warned the racists that they 
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must face a more and more militant 
opposition to their age-old policies 
of debasing the self-respect of their 
fellow men. 

It is in this sense that tensions are 
bound to become worse before they 
become better. The “way of life” 
which is being suffocated by the 
weight of both national and world 
opinion is bound to generate hysteria 
through the 
doom. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tainly a very human and laudable 


consciousness of its 


aspect of Negro militancy that the 
victims of injustices so traditional 
that they were accepted with a com- 
bination of patience and suppressed 
resentment have begun to show 
greater discontent once an unjust 
policy has been successfully resisted. 

It was thus that the old feudalism 
of European culture was challenged 
with increasing vigor in the revolu- 
tionary movements of 17th century 
England and 18th century France. 
The serfs had been accustomed for 
ages to bear the grievous burdens of 
the feudal system with its social con- 
tempt of the burden bearers. But 
once the ice of the old order was 
broken, unrest became rather more, 
than less, tumultuous. 

Fortunately, the current social 
struggle is taking place in an open 
society, where the victims of injustice 
can appeal from the mores of their 
parochial communities to the higher 
standards of the national society. 
This is true even though the moral 
standards of the nation as a whole 
are not as high as its legal norms. 
Happily, these norms were set in an 


idealistic age, but it failed to measure 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


for the South 


the power of the recalcitrant forces 
operating against its ideals. Our 
founding fathers knew of the institu- 
tion of slavery, but that knowledge 
did not prevent them from bravely 
or blithely subscribing to the proposi- 
tion that “All men are created equal.” 
Indeed, John Quincy Adams may 
have been right in insinuating that 
the great idealist, Thomas Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was not too rigorous in 
enforcing and implementing its senti- 
ments in his own state of Virginia. 


OBERT PENN WARREN, in his re- 
R cent book, The Heritage of the 
Civil War, is certainly accurate and 
pertinent in reminding us that the 
Civil War was fought to save the 
union, not to overcome racism, and 
that some of the very states which 
fought to save the union were as 
tardy as the Confederate states in 
granting Negroes the right to vote. 
Perhaps it is good in the long run 
that idealists should set the norms 
without too much awareness of the 
historic forces which work against 
their norms. Without their illusions, 
we might not have the norms stated 
so neatly. 

But ideals are never self-fulfilling. 
In the case of racial justice, they 
could not be fulfilled without the 
joint efforts of humane elements in 
a society who resent injustice with- 
out being its victims, and articulate 
members of the victimized group who 
express the resentments and the will 
to justice of the affected class, 

To carry the historical analogy a 
little farther, it is significant that the 





Negro students are now serving the 
same function for their depressed 
race which the educated craftsmen 
and traders performed for the in- 
articulate peasants in creating the 
political forces of modern democracy 
which finally gave feudalism its death 


blow. would 


The Negro students 
have been untrue to their historic 
destiny if they had acted other than 
they did. 

The fact that the struggle is being 
waged within the context of a so- 
ciety with established norms of jus- 
tice means that it need not be as 
sanguinary as the struggle in which 
democracy was born. The fact that 


the struggle is against the most per- 





FREEDOM BUS LEAVING MONTGOMERY: 


sistent form of human pride, race 
pride, suggests that victory will not 
be easy. 

ferocity of the 
struggle is an extension of the pat- 


The increasing 


tern which began with the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation in the 
schools, Many who agreed with the 
norm which the Court tried to en- 
force were not certain about the wis- 
dom of the decision. They predicted 
(accurately, as it turned out) that 
the decision would polarize the South 
and silence and cow moderate opin- 
ion. Yet recent events have justified 


not only the moral wisdom of the 
Court, which was never in doubt, 
but also the political prudence of the 
decision. They have performed this 
function because they have revealed 
that nothing but the whip of the law 
can overcome so recalcitrant a force 
as the pride of race. 

It is significant that the latest 
ferocities were occasioned not by the 
issue of desegregated education, but 
of desegration in eating places and 
means of transport. Unsegregated 
education offers some problems in 
which pure prejudice is not involved. 
For example, it may prompt anxious 
mothers to be concerned about a 
common school for girls of a tender 


“VICTORY WILL NOT BE EASY" 


age and adolescent boys, whose pre- 
vious educational handicaps place 
them in the same class with younger 
(Incidentally, one wonders if 
about the 


schools would not have been miti- 


girls. 
some of the emotion 
gated by the elimination of the sex- 
ual factor through separate schools 
for the two sexes.) 

Still the issue of segregation in 
transportation and eating places has 
aroused the same emotions, despite 
the absence of the anxieties which 
seemed to give a modicum of justi- 
fication to the resistance to inte- 


grated schools. Thus the recent fe. 
rocities prove that our nation is deal. 
ing not with rational fears, but with 
prejudices which have their roots in 
traditions and parochial mores, 

We are, in short, in the throes of 
a major moral and politica! crisis, 
which will be solved only by engag. 
ing all the legal, political and moral 
resources of our nation and our cul- 
ture. It is especially necessary to 
surmount or to solve it because it is 
part of a total revolutionary move. 
ment in the whole world: it involves 
the rebellion of the nations of color 
against the dominion and the arro- 
gance of the white man. In that total 
conflict it is well to be reminded that 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, despite their 
real political achievements in other 
realms, are more prejudiced than the 
Latins in issues of race. 

Our difficulties in granting the 
Negro the full rights of citizenship 
are, of course, not merely due to in- 
nate Anglo-Saxon race prejudices. 
The heritage both of slavery and of 
the ferocities of the Reconstruction 
period have left their marks upon 
the nation. They will be eliminated 
and purged only by a tortuous his- 
torical process, painful but necessary. 
In that process we have the most 
fascinating display of the interaction 
of law and the mores of a parochial 
community. 
about the 
efficacy of law, as well we might, the 
of a 
Negro and a white sergeant in the 


If we have doubts 


experiences and _ sentiments 
integrated Air Force some years ago 
might be The Negro 
sergeant said: “Back home, they say 
that the law does not change the 


instructive. 


hearts of people. They may be 
right; but the Air Force does a darn 
good job of making my life tolerable 
with white folks. [ don’t know 
whether or not hearts are 


And the white sergeant 


their 
changed.” 
said: “Back home we have no truck 
with these people. They live on the 
other side of the railroad tracks. But 
if the Air Force says I have to live 
with them, that’s the way it’s going 
to be.” 
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BOHN 


n Aprit 27, that tireless sena- 
O tor from Oregon, Mrs. Maur- 
ine Neuberger, began a speech in 
this way: “Ceaseless motion of the 
saa shapes and molds our nation’s 
coastline every hour of the day. But 
the inexorable changes thus wrought 
pale in significance when compared 
to another force at work on our van- 
ishing shoreline. I refer, of course, 
to the pressure of population, the in- 
creased industrialization and erosion 
by commercialization. 

“Like King Canute, we cannot slow 
the tides with wishes, but we can 
provide legislative safeguards to the 
outstanding scenic grandeurs of our 
seacoast. This, of course, is the mov- 
ing spirit behind the efforts to give 
national park status to recreation 
areas at Cape Cod in Massachusetts, 
Padre Island in Texas, Point Reyes 
in California, and the magnificent 
sand dunes of Oregon.” 

Senator Neuberger made her elo- 
quent plea largely in order to place 
in the Congressional Record a fine 
article about the Oregon dunes by 
Anthony Netboy, who over the years 
has contributed some excellent pieces 
on conservation matters to THE NEW 
Leaper. Writing in the Oregon Jour- 
nal, Netboy provided a sparkling de- 
sxription of the dunes, and with ob- 
vious purpose he mentioned the num- 
ber of the Senator’s bill, S 902. 

It is to be hoped that many read- 
ers of both the Journal and THE 
New LEADER will write to Senator 
Neuly rger, or to their Senators and 
Congressmen, in favor of establishing 
For the 
enem: is always on hand and alert. 


There are 


this new national seashore. 
always investors who 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Restless 
But Restful Sea 


would rather make a few dollars than 
see millions of people have a good 
time or know that one of the most 
beautiful spots on the continent is 
preserved and improved for the bene- 
fit of coming generations. 

This is the time for those who be- 
lieve in conservation to get busy. 
We have done wonderfully well in 
taking over and developing our na- 
tional parks. No other country in the 
world except Canada has come near 
to us in this field. I have just counted 
59 national parks and monuments 
registered and described in a book 
devoted to this subject. These are 
possessions of which we have every 
right to be proud. 

But with regard to our seacoasts 
we have been curiously neglectful. 
There is the magnificent Cape Hat- 
teras area in North Carolina, the 
Florida Everglades and the tiny 
Acadia balanced on the tip of the 
state of Maine. As far back as the 
1870s the conservationists were agi- 
tating to save the beauty spots of the 
West. But for a long time there was 
little concern about the East and 
practically none about the beaches. 

During the last few years, however, 
there has been a change. In 1935 
the National Park Service made a 
survey with a view to spotting shores 
which were suitable for purchase and 
development. It suggested that 12 
major strips with 437 miles of beach 
be purchased. But it was a long time 
before anything really happened. In 
the meantime investment and “de- 
velopment” went on with horrifying 
speed. Many of the finest shore spots 
have gone under the hammer. 

At the present time, amidst all the 


excitement of the 87th Congress, 
there is more chance of some action 
about national parks than there has 
been for a long time. If any of my 
readers are interested in helping push 
this good work along, now is the 
time to do it. There are five projects 
in particular, which seem to be ex- 
citing a lot of interest: Cape Cod; 
the Indiana Sand Dunes; Padre Is- 
land, Texas; Reyes Point, California; 
and the Oregon Sand Dunes. 

Good old Cape Cod, where the Pil- 
grims first sighted the American 
shore, surely deserves to be pre- 
served and improved. The interests 
of the old towns and of the residents 
should be carefully guarded by tak- 
ing over and protecting the whole 
long and magnificent beach. This is 
one of the first parts of New England 
which I learned to love, and [ shall 
not feel that is safe until the pro- 
posed law has been passed. 

Then there are the great dunes 
along the southern shore of Lake 
They 


wonder when first I saw them as a 


Michigan. struck me with 
boy, and many a time since then 
when I| have passed them on my way 
to Chicago I was curious to know 
why nothing has ever been done 
about them. They are surely the 
most striking and distinctive feature 
of that entire midland region. But 
little has been done to make their 
beauty available to the public. A 
number of steel companies have al- 
ready encroached upon them—and 
others are waiting to pounce. 

Padre Island is a beauty spot 
which | have never seen. Its special 
champion is Democratic Senator 
Ralph W. Yarborough of Texas. 
When it has been taken over, along 
with Florida’s Everglades, it will be 
clear that the United States truly 
extends into the tropics. A trip from 
Glacier National Park to Padre Is- 
land will give our people a lively 
idea of the spread of this country 
from north to south, a much-needed 
lesson in geography. But it is neces- 
sary to act quickly: The real estate 
men are on the move. You can vote 
with a postcard, 





U.S. policy in Latin America requires massive new program of democratic action 


FURTHER THOUGHTS 
ON INTERVENTION 


SAN JOSE 

OR ROUGHLY TWO WEEKS, I have 
been visiting the Instituto de Edu- 
cacion Politica on the outskirts of 
San José, Costa Rica. A unique ex- 
periment in democratic political edu- 
cation, the Institute is sponsored by 
16 Latin American movements rang- 
ing from powerful government par- 
ties such as the Accion Democratica 
of Venezuela and the Movimiento 
Nacionalista Revolucionario of Bo- 
livia, to strong opposition groups 
Partido del Pueblo 
(APRA) of Peru and the struggling 
exile movements from the Dominican 


such as the 


Republic and Paraguay. Participants 
from all these groups come to San 
José for an arduous course in cadre 
training: Intelligent and dedicated, 
but unsophisticated, party militants 
are put through a three-month edu- 
cational wringer which squeezes out 
ideological water and leaves a firm 
programmatic foundation for party 
organization, 

Democratic parties in Latin Amer- 
ica have traditionally run long on 
ideological abstractions—‘“land _re- 
form,” “economic development,” “na- 
tional integrity’—but short on con- 
crete proposals for implementing 
these ambiguous goals. At the In- 
stitute the members of these parties 
are exposed to a highly qualified 
faculty (drawn, with only one ex- 
ception, from Latin America) which 
forces them to look specifically at 
the content of their own ideology. 
Edmundo 
Flores, the Mexican economist who 


For example, Professor 


By John P. Roche 





In “Confessions of an Intervention- 
ist” (NL, May 15), John P. Roche 
declared that the Cuban invasion 
was “immoral folly,” not because 
it was intervention, but because it 
compromised “our democratic in- 
tegrity.” Here he continues this 
discussion and reports the views of 
a unique group of Latin American 
democrats. A regular contributor, 
Roche is Morris Hillquit Professor 
of Labor at Brandeis University. 





supervised the technical aspects of 
Bolivia’s land reform roughly a dec- 
ade ago, lectured on the complexities 
of agrarian political economy. (At 
one point the students, most of whom 
know the United States sub nomine 
the United Fruit Company, were 
rather startled by Flores’ praise of 
General Douglas MacArthur’s Japa- 
nese land reform program as an ex- 
cellent model for certain agricultural 
nations. ) 

But this is not the place to discuss 
the Institute in detail. What I want 
to emphasize here is the attitude of 
the students, and to some degree of 
the faculty, toward the United States. 
In the first place, for most of them, 
the United States might as well be 
located in Central Asia—they know 
virtually nothing about our demo- 
cratic society and less than nothing 
about our political institutions, When 
I explained to them that the United 
Fruit Company, the béte noire of 
Central America, could not carry a 
precinct in its native Boston, they 
were simply incredulous. Indeed, an 
American political scientist has the 


eerie feeling when talking to these 
fine democrats that they have re. 
ceived their knowledge of the United 
States from C. Wright Mills. This 
would be comic under different cir- 
cumstances, but in this context it 
has overtones of tragedy. 

To a man, the students were mili- 
tantly anti-Communist and anti- 
Fidelist; with equal unanimity they 
despised the dictatorships in Nicara- 
gua, Paraguay and the Dominican 
Republic. (A student from the last 
class at the Institute is in Luis 
Somoza’s jail as the “ideological in- 
stigator” of an uprising in Nicaragua 
that occurred when he was in San 
José. On pragmatic grounds, the 
charge must be false: No student at 
the Institute has time enough from 
his studies to instigate anything!) 
But from their point of view, the 
United States has to earn the right 
to speak for freedom. In Latin 
America, the U.S. carries the burden 
of history and no fine statements 
from President Kennedy or Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk can exorcise the 
shades of imperialism. 

Let me give a specific example. 
When the news came to San José 
that an anti-Castro 
under way, the students began pass- 


invasion was 


ing the hat to charter an airplane. 
Volunteers stepped forward to fight 
in Cuba—against Castro! A day 
later, the project was dead, the stu- 
dent body sullen and frustrated. They 
had learned that the invasion was 
launched from Somoza’s Nicaragua 
—a sufficient indication to them of 
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its restorationist character. (Did any- 
one in the Central Intelligence Agency 
even consider this dimension of the 
problem ? ) 

The point must be made clearly: 
These are brave and devoted men 
(many have served their apprentice- 
ship in dictators’ prisons) who rep- 
resent our one hope for the future 
in Latin America. They are willing 
to fight and die in the cause of free- 
dom and justice, but they will not 
lift a hand for the oil companies, 
United Fruit or North American in- 
yestors. 

| asked them what they want the 
US. to do and got a very interesting 
response, particularly in the light of 
my earlier remarks about the ficti- 
tious character of “non-intervention” 
(“Confessions of an Interventionist,” 
NL, May 15). In essence their re- 
plies came down to one proposition: 
The United States should “non-in- 
tervene” in favor of democracy in 
Latin America. They do not want 
our Marines to oust Somoza, Para- 
guay’s General Alfredo Stroessner, or 
Trujillo Jr.—or Castro. Rather, they 
argue that a vigorous non-military 
“non-intervention” policy by the 
United States against these dictator- 
ships would spell their doom. To put 
it another way, they want the U.S. 
to eliminate its support for dictatorial 
governments and militantly endorse, 
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democratic _ states; 


and_ subsidize, 


they want purposeful, pro-democratic 
non-intervention. 

In cold terms of realpolitik this 
amounts to a request to pick up the 
tab and leave them alone; we can- 
not even expect gratitude. In one 
sense, this is unfortunate—American 
Congressmen in particular like grati- 
tude. In another sense it is inevitable 
and even necessary: The strength of 
Latin America’s progressive, popular 
or revolutionary democratic move- 
ments is precisely their indigenous 
character. The surge of Fidelism in 
Latin America, particularly in the 
universities and among the intel- 
ligentsia, is such that it can never 
be contained by sycophants. More- 
over, even the sycophants have never 
loved us; they have grown fat at our 
table with the cynical devotion of 
men sponging off a rich, drunken 
friend. 

We must choose, clearly, between 
men with democratic integrity, who 
share our values but not our self- 
esteem, and others who will cheer- 
fully bleed us dry and depart for 
Switzerland with their fortunes when 
the chips are down. It should also 
be pointed out that the best con- 
ceivable U.S. program of economic 
support for the people of Latin Amer- 
ica will operationally be at the mercy 


of the Latinos who administer it. 





Yo 


Thus our commitment to freedom, 
which President Kennedy has so 
eloquently affirmed, is a meaningless 
abstraction unless we have ideologi- 
cal allies to implement the program 
in the spirit of its goals. Our success 
in Latin America, Asia and Africa 
lies in the hands of local democratic 
cadres—who will not be “our men” 
but our allies in a common quest. 
They have suffered a great deal of 
attrition because of us over the past 
century; we shall have to get used 
to some of the same treatment in 
return. 

The choice between “intervention” 
and “non-intervention,’ then, is a 
moral and political fiction. No matter 
what we do, we are intervening in 
someone’s behalf. To refuse to recog- 
nize this fact is in itself a form of 
intervention on the side of the status 
quo. We must therefore turn to the 
question which exists in the real 
world: By what methods and to what 
ends should United States power be 
utilized ? 

It was what seemed to me a stub- 
born refusal to accept this patent 
truth that led to my writing “Confes- 
sions of an Interventionist.” As I 
read the many petitions which flood- 
ed the land after the debacle in the 
Bay of Pigs, I was deeply disturbed 
by the sight of fine liberal spokes- 
men, with whom I have stood on 





JR.: ‘U.S. ANTI-DICTATORSHIP POLICY WOULD SPELL THEIR DOOM' 


many an occasion, leading a flight 


to the hills of moral ambiguity. 

Roger Baldwin, for example, who 
has been intervening in everybody’s 
business for half a century, suddenly 
began to sound like a judge of the 
Internationa] Court of Justice. With 
an intonation usually reserved for an 
Archbishop reciting the Decalogue, 
Baldwin went about chanting Article 
15 of the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, that pious 
absurdity which absolutely forbids 
direct or indirect intervention “for 
any reason whatever, in the internal 
or external affairs of any other state.” 
What this injunction would do to 
the work of the International Com- 
mission for the Rights of Man, where 
Baldwin is a driving spirit, can only 
be surmised. 

Then Norman Thomas, whose 
letter (“Dear Editor,” NL, May 29) 
I have just read, and to whom | 
may have been unfair. Certainly 
there was little in his letter, in which 
he declares that he is “by no means” 
opposed to “all types of intervention 
at all times and under all circum- 
stances,” that I would take exception 
to. Yet I still wonder whether this 
was Thomas’ original position. Or is 
it a defensive trench to which he has 
moved since the initial turmoil over 
the Cuban invasion? 

I think that I read the statement 
Thomas asked which 


triggered my article, in the light of 


me to sign, 


his previous public position on Cuba. 
New York Times 


following the CIA disaster, Thomas 


In the Sunday 


subscribed to an elaborate and dis- 
tinctly pacifist manifesto sponsored 
by the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(FOR). This statement was clearly 
aimed not at stupid, immoral inter- 
vention, but at intervention per se. 
Denouncing the “deliberate { Ameri- 
can} subversion of the Cuban gov- 
ernment,” the FOR demanded that 
“the officials of our government 
[United States 


organization of 


vigorously enforce 


laws| against the 
subversion.” 


Now ] 


lusion for some years that in the 


have been under the il- 


basic sense of the word Christianity 
Surely the 
violent revolutionaries of the FOR 


is “subversive.” non- 
are dedicated in their own fashion 
to undermining the power of the war- 
making state. But leaving aside as 
irrelevant the purposes of pacifism, 
it is certainly the case that most of 
us who grew up in the progressive, 
tradition have 


social democratic 


devoted much of our time and 


energy to subverting injustice, In 
for the 


valiant efforts of the Congress of 


our contemporary support 


Racial Equality and its “freedom 
riders,” we are clearly undermining 
and subverting the white supremacist 
status quo in Alabama. | am de- 
lighted that Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy used the civil arm to restore 
order in Alabama, but had the situa- 
tion degenerated further I would 
have unhesitatingly endorsed his use 


of paratroops for this “subversion.” 

Similarly, | would be pleased to 
contribute to subverting a Commu- 
nist or fascist dictatorship. For his- 
torical reasons that are apparent, it 
would be as disastrous for the United 
States Marines to install a demo- 
cratic government in Nicaragua as 
it has been for us to live with our 
sponsorship of the Somoza dictator- 
ship. But now we are back again to 
the argument on methods and tech- 
niques, the crucial question which 
was lost in the moral mists of 
Thomas’ initial pronouncements on 
Cuba, 

What really unsettled me was the 
first liberal posture, which seemed 
to me a flinching from action and 
movement. Partly this can be ex- 
plained in terms of the Eisenhower 
years, that dreadful eight-year stretch 
of national catatonia, when we got 
used to nothing happening, at least 
to nothing big happening. While on 
the world stage we were dying the 
Chinese death of a thousand cuts, 
at home there was no crisis. The 
Kennedy Administration, trustees in 
the bankruptcy of “massive retalia- 
tion,” found the dikes collapsing 
everywhere. Moving too fast, without 
time to check the integrity of the 


techniques, Kennedy introducd the 
element of movement into ou: mori. 
bund foreign policy. Unfortunately, 
the consequences were such that those 
who most vigorously endorsed a 
dynamic policy suddenly found them. 
selves in bed with the CIA, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and reactionary emi. 
grés. From this dreadful united front 
many liberal activists took unthinking 
flight. 

My fundamental contention is that 
we must start without pessimism or 
optimism on a massive program of 
democratic intervention. I am _ not 
going to stop here to argue with Carl 
Landauer or Moshe Decter (“Dear 
Editor,” NL, May 29)—who are 
basically shooting over my head at 
each other—on how much principle 
much 
pragmatism. At either end of the 
scale lies disaster: Over-caution al- 
lows Nikita Khrushchev to make our 
policies for us and puts us on the 
escalator to 


must be mixed with how 


impotence; extreme 
righteousness leads logically to pre- 
“first strike” 
strategy. (Perhaps I should add that 
for most of us there is no sense to 
“Better Red than Dead’”—with our 


political antecedents, there is no con- 


ventive war and a 


ceivable element of choice. ) 

What we need, in short. is mili- 
tance and dedication tempered by 
caution, not fright mitigated by un 
easy commitment. If we are to sur- 
vive this next quarter century, and 
if our principles are to survive with 
us, we must get into motion. Our 
strategy must be absolute—a total, 
principled quest for liberty and eco- 
nomic justice; our tactics must be 
flexible, combining a willingness to 
take risks with a careful assessment 
of which taken. 
Above all, we need a sense of pur- 


risks should be 





pose—such as one finds among the 
young democratic revolutionaries at 
the Institute in San José—that we 
are guardians of the most precious 
values of Western civilization. The 
formidable task that confronts John 
Kennedy is to demonstrate to the 
of this 


world that we are worthy 
stewardship. 
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In the Soviet Union: 








A Night at the Movies 


By Colette Blackmoore 


ESTERN MOVIE-GOERS who have 
WV: The Cranes are Flying 
and Ballad of a Soldier and nothing 
else of the Soviet cinema can scarcely 
imagine how great a difference in 
quality there is between these suc- 
almost 


cessful exports and 


other Russian feature film. In fact, 


every 


much of the criticism of local films 
voiced by Soviet critics is not far 
from that heard in the United States 
about Hollywood’s output. 

Not so long ago, a movie shown 
on the collective farm was an event 
in the life of every Soviet peasant. 
Whenever the mobile projector unit 
arrived with a battered copy of one 
of the very few films produced each 
Stalin’s 
“Movie today!” would run through 


year in Russia, the cry 
the village. 


Now every Soviet farm of re- 


spectable size has its own movie 
projector. and as the local cultural 
agitator goes from house to house 
to stimulate interest in the latest 
feature. his dialogue with the peas- 
ants, one gathers from the journal 
Soviet Culture, goes something like 
this: 

“Would you like to go to the 
movies?” 

“What's showing?” 

“The Golden House.” 

“Oh. What's it about?” 

“Its a good movie.” 

“Whose is it? One of ours?” 


— 





Cote rre 
Mo ou 


BLACKMOORE, a 


correspondent for 


Jur 
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former 
United 


Press International, is a freelancer. 


“I think it’s an English movie.” 

“Who plays in it?” 

“Well, maybe it’s Indian or Mon- 
golian. Anyway, it’s a good movie.” 

This little exchange vividly re- 
flects both the tremendous expansion 
of the Soviet film industry in the 
1950s and its present troubled state 
of affairs. For despite the rise in film 
production, Russians, if they are 
given a choice between a domestic 
movie and a foreign one (particular- 
ly European or American), will still 
usually choose to see the latter, 


Soviet citizens, of course, are na- 


outside 


turally curious about the 





world. But primarily they want to be 


entertained, and 


taught them that a 


selected for showing in the Soviet 


Union, however average it may be, 


experience has 


foreign film 


is generally better than the local 
product. If it is a comedy, it is likely 
to be more amusing than Soviet 
comedies; if a musical, lighter and 
gayer; if a detective film, more sub- 
tle; if a tragedy or psychological 
movie, the chances are it speaks 
more frankly about human problems 
and sufferings than a Russian film 
would. 

Soviet newspapers have recently 
been receiving many letters of com- 
plaint from the movie-going public, 
some of which get printed. Why, the 
people want to know, do their film 
studios turn out so much mediocrity 
and downright junk when there are 
excellent themes and ample artistic 
talent just waiting to be exploited? 

Similar questions are being asked 
increasingly by critics, script writers, 
actors, directors, the officials of the 
Ministry of Culture and the Party 
leaders up to and including Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev: “Why do such 
’ “Hack- 


work must be barred from the screen 


films appear on our screen?’ 


with every possible means.” And 
throughout the public discussion of 
the Soviet cinema, there prevails a 
feeling of annoyance and disgust that 
so much effort is going into pro- 
ducing so few commendable films. 
There is also a growing impatience 
that things are moving so slowly: 
“Critical comments often remain cries 
in the desert,” one newspaper recent- 
ly complained. 

The film criticism found in the 
Soviet press these days is varied in 


character and extremely revealing. 





It begins with the choice of subject 
matter. Too many 


movie directors, 
critics maintain, have taken the easy 
way out by simply adapting revered 
works of literature—Russian classi- 
cal, Soviet and foreign. 

In the past few years, Othello, Don 
Quixote, Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot, 
Chekhov’s Lady with a Dog, Alexei 
Tolstoy’s Road to Calvary, Mikhail 
Sholokhov’s Quiet Flows the Don 
and Virgin Soil Upturned, and nu- 
merous other adaptations have ap- 
peared in quick succession. They 
probably account for the majority of 
the 670 or so feature films which 
the Government says it has turned 
out since 1954, Most of them have 
been flops or at best only half suc- 
cesses, Soviet Culture notes, because 
they represent “mechanical transfers” 
from the artistic language of litera- 
ture to the very different language 
of the cinema. 

Another interesting question de- 
bated in the press is whether there 
have been too many movies about 
World War II. The critics frequent- 
ly try to justify the outpouring of 
war movies on the grounds that no 
event, however far back in history, 
is outdated if the artist interprets it 
with a contemporary spirit and if 
it “fulfills the spiritual requirements 
of today’s Soviet man.” World War 
Il as a subject has a strong attrac- 
tion for Soviet scenario writers and 
directors because it provides them 
with an ideologically acceptable con- 
flict around which they can create 
absorbing plots and develop realistic 
and profound human relationships. 
It is no accident that the two post- 
Stalinist films most widely acclaimed 
abroad and then by the Soviets them- 
selves dealt with the War, and that 
the most recent movies which have 
been well the Soviet 
press are on the same theme. 


reviewed in 


NCE SOVIET cinematographers 
advance War, 


they find the subject of human con- 


beyond the 
flict difficult and dangerous to handle. 


Much of the story of life under 


Stalin’s rule. which would offer fine 


dramatic material, is officially for- 
Conflicts and 
present-day Soviet life are not as 
well-defined as 


bidden. tensions in 
situation, 
and if the Soviet scenario writer at- 
tempts to define them before they 
have been officially admitted and in- 
terpreted by the Party, he is courting 
disfavor. 


the war 


The problem is not really whether 
conflict is permissible: A recent edi- 
torial in the Soviet journal, The Art 
of the Cinema, reaffirms that it is 
highly desirable. None of the Soviet 
films which scored international suc- 
cesses as far back as the 1920s “tried 
to simplify the character of conflict,” 
the editorial said, and it urged 
cinematographers to remember this 
in making movies about contempo- 
rary Soviet life. The problem is 
whether they will be allowed to ex- 
plore the important areas of con- 
flict, within man and between man 
and his environment, and to portray 
them in an individual and undoctri- 
naire way. 

Clear Skies, the work of Grigori 
Chukhrai, who directed Ballad of a 
Soldier, is one of the few new films 
which attempts to deal with a post- 
war conflict—the effects of Stalin’s 
excessive suspicion on the life of the 
ordinary Russian, It is the story of 
a pilot who is shot down and cap- 
tured by the Germans, and who re- 
turns home after the War only to be 
expelled from the Communist party 
and to find that he is no longer 
trusted at the controls of a plane. 
He survives these difficult years un- 
til confidence in him is restored and 
he is permitted to fly once again. 

The film has been highly praised 
by Soviet critics. “One of the severe 
consequences of the cult of personali- 
ty was the incorrect attitude toward 
those who 
tivity,” 


endured Hitlerist cap- 
the Government newspaper 
Izvestia wrote. “The Party has put 
an end once and for all to this in- 
justice.” Because it deals with a key 
Soviet life truthfully, 
Izvestia continued, this film “some- 
how speaks to the audience—it could 


period of 


not be otherwise. Such are the laws 


of our Soviet life, such are the great 
principles at the base of our society, 
that justice always and _ inevitably 
triumphs.” 

The most common objection in the 
press to Soviet movies is that they 
are stereotyped, “fitting one upon 
another like equal 
Izvestia puts it. To prove the point, 
the paper reported how one promi- 


triangles,” as 


nent Soviet writer recently previewed 
10 new films in rapid succession and, 
when called upon to appraise them, 
announced that with the exception of 
two or three he could not remember 
which was which. 

Along the same lines, another critic 
told about a 10-year-old Russian boy 
who always played a game when he 
went to the movies, trying to guess 
a few minutes after the start of the 
film what its outcome would be, and 
invariably he right. His 
thought he was_ terribly 
clever. But, the critic complained, 
this story is no laughing matter be- 
cause it reveals that “standardized 


b] 


guessed 
par ents 


counterfeits” are poisoning the tastes 
of the young Soviet generation, 

Ever since the Party began to 
focus national attention on the prob- 
lems of Soviet agriculture, there has 
been a spate of movies about “the 
lagging chairman” who is blocking 
progress on the collective farm. The 
Art of the Cinema calls him “the 
canned hero” who “wanders from 
film to film, first stimulating sur- 
prise, then alarm and, finally, active 
protest.” Sergei Bondarchuk, a lead- 
ing young director, recently wrote 
that he would love to make a movie 
about life on the farm if only he 
could find a good script; those he 
has read are all alike, he said. 

The consensus of discriminating 
Soviet movie-goers was well summed 
up by Soviet Culture. Contemporary 
Soviet man, as he appears on the 
screen, “is schematic and impover- 
ished, devoid of charm, all dried up, 
proclaiming good ideas but incapable 
of captivating the audience by his 
own example, of inspiring it and 
touching the vital 
heart.” 


strings of the 


Characters are devoid of 
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deep psychological qualities, another 
review commented, and too often 
there is a “direct illustration of the 
‘positive’ and the ‘negative.’” If, for 
example, a movie shows a dapperly 
dressed young man climbing into his 
own Moskvich car or listening to 
jazz with obvious pleasure, the audi- 
ence immediately knows that it can 
expect no good from this young man. 

The charge that Soviet films de- 
liberately and crudely try to propa- 
gandize is also quite common. They 
do it in a way which one newspaper 
condemned as the “direct ‘frontal’ 
and sometimes rather naive con- 
frontation of good and evil.” Striving 
to discourage this tendency, the So- 
viet press is now repeatedly stressing 
that Communist ideals cannot be ef- 
fectively portrayed on the screen by 
merely “illustrating” political theses 
and that “lofty ideological content 
does not in any way contemplate 
trivial exhortation, boring didacti- 
cism and dismal moralizing.” 


= ARE undoubtedly many ex- 
planations for the poor quality 
of the Soviet cinema as a whole. 
Some of them are discussed at length 
in the Soviet press, others are lightly 
touched upon, and still others are 
only hinted at or avoided because 
they go right to the heart of the prob- 
lem of creating art under a totali- 
tarian system. 

Russia’s film industry has expand- 
ed too rapidly in the last eight years 
for quality to keep pace with quanti- 
ty. New studios have sprung up in 
a number of republics and, although 
lacking experienced cadres, they be- 
gan shooting the first scripts that 
came along with more youthful verve 
than genuine talent and skill. Pre- 
dictably, the results were bad. 

But the Soviet people want more 
movies and there are always people 
with what the 
“primitive” 


press describes as 
tastes who will sit 
through any movie, no matter how 
stereotyped. The studios themselves 
have quotas to fulfill and somehow 
have to pay off the tremendous ex- 
penses of maintaining writers, di- 
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rectors and actors. They have de- 
veloped, the newspaper Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda said, a “purely com- 
mercial attitude toward films.” 

A frequent point of attack in So- 
viet cultural polemics is the failure 
of writers, directors and actors to 
respond to “criticism and self-criti- 
cism.” This has a special meaning in 
its current application to the cinema. 
When the art council which exists 
in every movie studio meets to dis- 
cuss the latest scripts up for con- 
sideration, an atmosphere of indif- 
ference and “insincerity” prevails, 
according to one outspoken Soviet 


critic. No one dares to express his 


f 





frank opinion, to say “Yes, this idea 
is good” or “No, that scenario is 
weak and ought to be rejected or 
rewritten.” For many years, every- 
one has been reluctant to offend his 
colleagues for fear that they might 
then question the quality of his own 
work. Soviet cinematographers must 
develop new attitudes, the critic said, 
and make the art council a genuine 
forum of constructive criticism. 
Among the younger Soviet cinema- 
tographers—and the film industry 
has responded to Premier Khrush- 
chev’s repeated pleas that the old 
make way for the young—there has 
been some experimentation. But both 


young and old alike are trying out 
new forms of expression which they 
hope will widen the boundaries of 
“Socialist Realism.” 

An interesting example is the new 
film produced posthumously from 
the script of Alexander Dovzhenko, 
The Story of the Flaming Years, 
which contains a good deal of al- 
legorical imaginery, including a scene 
in which a young woman talks with 
a mortuary statue of her dead war 
hero husband. Some Russians said 
this scene was unrealistic. Others 
protested that, on the contrary, this 
was “true realism.” A prorhinent di- 
rector, Sergei Gerasimov, voiced his 
approval, saying that “the poetic 
imagery of realism is truly bound- 
less” and “throughout its history, 
realism has always been based on 
flaming allegory in the written word, 
in the voice and gesture of actors, in 
the musical, pictorial and sculptural 
image.” 

Within a more expanded meaning 
of “Socialist Realism,” Soviet cine- 
matographers are now seeking to ex- 
press an artistic creativity. Sergei 
Bondarchuk, in a perceptive article 
in Soviet Culture last December, ap- 
pealed to Soviet writers to get away 
from stereotyped themes and charac- 
ters. Criticizing the preoccupation 
with the “big” themes that 
dominated moviemaking, he insisted 
that to the eye of the artist many 
good themes, large and small, were 


have 


to be found everywhere in Soviet 
life, if only the artist would infuse 
them with his own _ individual 
creativity. 

But those writers who follow 
Bondarchuk’s advice must be pre- 
pared to run a severe gauntlet. They 
have been reproached by the “off- 
cial” critics for focusing too narrow- 
ly on the individual and his personal 
life to the exclusion of the collective 
and the needs of group living. And 
this is the essential conflict between 
artistic creativity and the require- 
ments of the regime which prevails 
not only in films but in every sphere 
of art and literature in the Soviet 
Union. 





POWER STRUGGLE IN AFRICA 


Recent meeting of 20 moderate African nations points up conflict 


MONROVIA 

HE BATTLE LINES have now been 

5 jidhe in Africa’s internal strug- 
gle for the leadership of its inde- 
pendent states. On the one side are 
the “Casablanca powers,” the five na- 


Mali. the 
United Arab Republic and Morocco 


tions—Ghana, Guinea. 


which met in Casablanca in 
January and came away with a firm 
resolve to unite Africa in their own 
image: strong, centralized, socialistic 
and “aggressively” neutral. On the 
other are the “Monrovia powers,” 20 
states which met here last month 
to promote African unity and ended 
up by sounding a clear challenge to 
the Casablanca group. 

Much attention has been paid re- 
cently to the Casablanca _ states. 
They are strong and outspoken, and 
they have three of the ablest leaders 
in Africa, who know not only how 
to tweak the West but how to get 
headlines out of it as well: Ghana’s 
Kwame Nkrumah, Guinea’s Sékou 
Touré and the UAR’s Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. But so far little attention has 
been paid to the Monrovia nations. 
Despite their rather cautious and 
moderate tone, however, they may 
yet prove to be the keystone of future 
\frican solidarity. 

The Monrovia conference appar- 
ently was born in the craggy mind 
of Liberia’s President William V. S. 
Tubman, who for years has looked 
with some dismay on his northern 
neighbor, Guinea, and of late has 


grown fearful of Nkrumah’s roving 





J. Kirk SaLe, a former associate 
editor of Tuk New LEADER, is cur- 
rently Africa. 


traveling through 


12 


with militant nationalists of strong Casablanca group 


By J. Kirk Sale 


eye. Liberia in the last few years 
has desperately been trying to hold 
its own among its vigorous, newly 
independent neighbors, and Tubman 
undoubtedly hoped a major confer- 
ence under his aegis would help 
shore up his country’s shaky posi- 
tion. Shortly after the Casablanca 
meeting, he sounded out 26 of the 
28 independent African states (in- 
cluding the Casablanca powers but 
excluding the Congo and, of course, 
the Union of South Africa) about a 
heads of state conference on African 
unity. 

The Casablanca powers boycotted 
the meeting. First Morocco indicated 
that it could never attend any con- 
Mauritania, 
which it claims as part of Morocco 
Then the UAR 
made it known that it felt the meet- 
ing was premature since the Casa- 
blanca meeting had dealt with all ihe 


ference together with 


in the first place. 


TUBMAN: IN SEARCH OF SECURITY 


issues just four months before. Fin- 
ally, Ghana, Guinea and Mali an. 
nounced five days before the opening 
that they insisted on having a Jower- 
level foreign ministers’ meeting first. 
Sudan also absented itself in defer. 
ence to its neighbor, the NAR. 

Twenty nations decided to attend; 
16 of them sent their heads of state 
or government, This constituted the 
largest gathering of governmental 
leaders ever held in Africa. Fourteen 
former French-controlled territories 
(Cameroun, the Central African Re- 
public, Chad, Congo [Brazzaville], 
Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, Mal- 
agasy. Mauritania, Niger, Senegal, 
Togo, Tunisia and Volta) and six 
others (Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, Ni- 
geria, Sierra Leone and Somalia) 
were present at the meeting. 

At first, it seemed that such a 
disparate group could never agree 
about anything—except their hatred 
of South Africa. But after four days 
of surprisingly friendly meetings 
around the horseshoe table in Mon- 
rovia’s luxurious new city hall, the 
delegates emerged with a _remark- 
ably harmonious resolution. Part of 
the price for this harmony was the 
necessity of settling for the lowest 
common denominator, thus giving 
the resolution a kind of Sunday 
(for “brotherly co- 
operation,” against assassinations). 


school veneer 
Yet there was also a good deal of 
solid agreement. 

The Monrovia powers took a po- 
sition on African unity far different 
from that of the Casablanca group. 
While cooperation is essential, they 
said, the unity to be aimed at now 
is “not the political integration of 
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sovereign African states, but the 
unity of aspirations and action” stem- 
ming from “African social solidarity 
and political identity.” Translated, 
this means that the 20 countries are 
rather happy with the strange bound- 
aries the colonialists cut out for them 
and are not ready to give up the in- 
dependence they fought so hard to 
win. 

The road to greater unity, accord- 
ing to the resolution, should be trav- 
eed slowly. The Monrovia nations 
accepted “in principle” the eventual 
creation of an inter-African advisory 
organization, but for the moment 
they were content to set up a “com- 
mittee of experts,” due to meet this 
month to work out “detailed plans 
for economic, educational, cultural, 
scientific and technical cooperation.” 
They also favor a “periodic exchange 
of views”—the next meeting may be 
held this fall—but shy away from 
any one state trying to exert leader- 
ship over the others. 


UCH INDEPENDENCE, of course, 
5 does not sit well with the Casa- 
blanca powers. They feel that the 
only way to achieve a strong Africa 
is by ignoring the “false imperial 
divisions” and uniting under a sov- 
ereign, centralized regime. Ghana, 
in fact, includes in its Constitution 
a provision to the effect that it is 
ready to give up its sovereignty to 
join a future union of African states. 
Anything short of such a federation 
amounts to perpetuating colonialism 
now Nkru- 


(or neo-colonialism,” 
mah’s favorite target) and working 
against Africa’s best interests. 
“The only hope for Africa’s sur- 
vival. . .” according to the Ghanaian 
leader, “is the complete and _ final 
liquidation of the colonial system and 
the uniting of the African Continent 
\t a time when the colonialist 
and imperialist forces are straining 
all their energies to introduce new 
forms of colonialism into Africa, the 
need {ur African states forming them- 
selves into a union has become even 


more mperative and urgent than be- 


fore.’ 
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NKRUMAH: PROTESTS MODERATION 


Not so, said the Monrovia powers; 
and carefully and deliberately they 
proceeded to administer additional 
rebuffs to Nkrumah and his cohorts 
in the Casablanca group: 

@ Where Casablanca had chided 
the United Nations for its actions in 
the Congo and given its support to 
Patrice Lumumba (and subsequently 
to Antoine Gizenga), Monrovia “re- 
affirmed its faith in the United Na- 
tions” and attacked “hasty recogni- 
tion of break-away regimes” in the 
Congo. 

© Mindful of Nasser’s and Nkru- 
mah’s militant support of revolution- 
aries of any country—which extends 
to housing, financing and equipping 
these groups in Accra and Cairo— 
Monrovia strongly criticized coun- 


‘ 


tries which engage in “subversive ac- 
tivities by permitting their own states 
to be used as bases from which dis- 
sidents may operate.” 

@ Where Casablanca 


African states “to reinforce their po- 


called on 


litical, diplomatic and material aid” 


to Algeria’s National Liberation 
Front (FLN), Monrovia merely 
asked France and the FLN to “con- 
clude at the earliest moment an agree- 
ment” giving freedom to Algeria. 
Reaction from the Casablanca pow- 
ers to these direct challenges was 
swift—the loudest voice of protest 


coming, predictably enough, from 


Ghana. Nkrumah himself opened the 
volley by claiming that the 20 rep- 
resentatives at Monrovia did not ex- 
press the feelings of the majority of 
Africans nor the “strength and power 
of the masses of the African people.” 
The Monrovia view, he said, is not 
“dedicated fully to the interests of 
an Africa unrestrained by fear of 
external pressure and influence” and 
does not reflect “the true voice of 
Africa.” Then, attacking the confer- 
ence’s stand against a strong union, 
he added: “Those who fear the fusion 
of divisions and the annihilation of 
separatism are allowing themselves in 
fact to be used as a tool by those 
who profit from the Balkanization of 
Africa.” 

Accra’s semi-official Evening News 
discarded the dignified phrases and 
pulled out the stops: “Why did the 
imperialists choose Monrovia to stage 
their clownish floppery? . . . We say 
with deep conviction that the Tub- 
man approach is not an honest ap- 
proach. It can only be honest when 
he frankly admits that he is an Amer- 
ican first, an African second. ... Mr. 
Tubman is making himself the laugh- 
ing stock of his imperialist masters 
with his bandwagon of go-slow, soft- 
pedaling apologists of neo-colonial- 
ism. Down with those who want 
Africa to equivocate when our house 
is on fire, yea, when thousands are 
dying daily from imperialist bullets. 
FORWARD NOW TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF AFRICA.” 

There seems to be little prospect 
of brooking the gap between Casa- 
blanca and Monrovia, and little like- 
lihood of a future meeting where all 
28 independent African states can 
get together. If the battle continues 
to be waged with vigor, the hopes of 
many for a unified and peaceful 
Africa will be stalled for many years. 
If the battle should be waged with 
arms—and this is not inconceivable. 
given the Casablanca powers’ strong 
convictions and their large supply 
of Russian- and Czech-made weapons 

no one knows what chaos may re- 
sult. Either way, Africa would be 
the loser. 








NATIONAL REPORTS 





By Marc Raizman 


Auto Workers Plan Negotiations 
With New ‘Flexible’ Approach 


DETROIT 
EW CONTRACT negotiations be- 
N tween the automotive companies 
and the United Auto Workers 
(UAW) are scheduled to begin at 
the end of this month, and many 
here wonder whether a new chapter 
is about to open in the industry's 
labor-management relations. 

At this stage in previous nego- 
tiating years, broadsides were being 
fired. newspapers were running “in- 
side” pieces and there was consider 
able animosity on both sides. This 
year, pre-bargaining activities have 
been held to a minimum by all con- 
cerned. UAW President Walter Reu- 
ther, for example, is seemingly more 
concerned about the exchange of trac- 
tors for prisoners with Fidel Castro 
than about his union’s demands. 

There are three major reasons for 
the change in climate. First, the pres- 
ent two-year contract, which is about 
to expire, has worked out well for 
both the union and the auto com- 
panies. Disagreements, wildcat strikes 
and other such problems were settled 
without protracted negotiations or 
hard feelings. 

Second. the UAW has decided— 
for the first time in its history—not 
to present a specific demand as the 
major item for negotiation. Instead. 
the union is putting forward a num- 
ber of broad proposals without speci- 
fying any one as the most important. 
The UAW’s new theme is “Let’s Get 
America Back to Work,” rather than, 


as in previous years, profit sharing. 





Mare RaizMan is Detroit editor for 
the Fairchild Metal- 
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Finally, about half of the present 
demands deal with problems that can- 
not possibly be settled at the bar- 
gaining table. They involve issues and 
situations requiring Federal legisla- 
tion, and the UAW will ask manage- 
ment to join in supporting the neces- 
sary legislation and other govern- 
mental action. As one union official 
put it, “If the auto companies claim 
that there is nothing they can do 
about a specific problem because it 
is national in scope, we will ask the 
company negotiators, “What do you 
propose we do about it?’ ” 

The UAW approach represents a 
“new look” in the field of labor- 
management relations. Here and 
there, other labor leaders facing new 
contract negotiations are considering 
the same approach, but they are wait- 
ing to see what happens in Detroit 
this summer. 

At its Constitutional Convention in 
April, the UAW called for the fol- 
lowing: 

e A national planning agency to 
determine the needs that have to be 
met in our society, the resources 
needed to meet them and the neces- 
sary priorities among these needs and 
resources, 

© A “flexible” federal wage and 
labor hour law that would pay bene- 
fits to workers employed less than 
40 hours a week (the benefits would 
be financed by a national 1 per cent 
levy on employers). 

e A national retraining and relo- 
cation fund to help create jobs for 
workers displaced by automation. 
(President recently sent 
Congress a request for a bill that 
would create such a fund.) 


Kennedy 


e Federal standards for state un. 
employment compensation. 

e A Federal fund to finance early 
retirement pay for “older” workers— 
some as young as 40 years old—af. 
fected by automation and unable to 
find new jobs because of their age. 

® Legislation giving the President 
stand-by authority to cut taxes when 
unemployment reaches a “danger 
point.” 

e A revolving fund to provide un- 
ployed workers with temporary as- 
sistance in paying debts. 

The auto companies have had more 
than a month to weigh these de- 
mands, but except for some minor 
and unrelated statements they have 
chosen not to disturb the pre-bar- 
gaining peace. Some observers be- 
lieve that the present calm reflects 
management’s tacit agreement that 
problems such as unemployment and 
retraining workers displaced by au- 
tomation are indeed national in scope 
and can best be solved by Congres 
sional measures. 

It is not likely that the industry 
will accede to all of the union’s pro- 
posals, It might agree to two, three 
or even more of the broadest demands 
and then wait to see the reaction. 
Union provisions that would require 
additional taxes or levies on business 
can be expected to meet with stiff 
opposition. 

In any case, UAW’s “bigger than 
both of us” attitude introduces some 
unusual and interesting questions to 
the Detroit bargaining table. One ma- 
jor problem is the difficulty of 
policing an agreement (if there is 
one) which is so dependent on Fed- 
eral action. To whom do you con 
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plain if one of the sides appears not 
to be maintaining the letter of the 
agreement? Perhaps an even more 
basic difficulty is the problem of 
bargaining over the need for national 
legislation. 


ESPITE THE NEW emphasis on 
D national problems and labor 
and management responsibility, the 
UAW must still seek real gains for 
its members, The consensus among 
the union’s rank-and-file today is 
that job security is more important 
than higher wages. That is why— 
and this is a little known fact—at a 
number of plants, auto workers have 
agreed to take a pay cut to keep 
their employer in business and en- 
able him to compete with non-union 
shops. Many of these cuts were voted 
by members of the union locals over 
the opposition of the international 
representatives, but the UAW has ap- 
parently chosen not to punish the 
local officers. 

The same cooperative spirit was 
shown recently in the creation of 
union productivity committees at 
many plants. These committees work 
with management in streamlining op- 
erations and increasing efficiency. 

The UAW claims it will bar- 
gain this year for “non-inflationary 
gains.” It has not forgotten how suc- 
cessful the auto companies were in 
the past in building up public feel- 
ing that union demands were in- 
flationary and therefore self-defeat- 
ing, a sentiment shared by many 
UAW members. 

Top priority union demands for 
workers’ benefits this year will in- 
clude: 

® Retirement at the age of 60, 
rather than at the present 65, with 
full pension benefits. It is estimated 
that there are about 25,000 UAW 
members over 60 now employed by 
the five major auto companies. 

® Medical and hospital insurance 
fully paid by the auto companies. 
The company and its workers now 
share the cost. 

* Improved supplemental unem- 
ployment compensation to cover the 
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extended period now provided by 
Federal funds. The 


worker receives this compensation 


unemployed 


from his employer over and above 
what he collects at his state unem- 
ployment office. 

e Longer vacation periods. UAW 
officials argue that a fourth week 
added to the three weeks vacation a 
worker with 15 or more years of 
seniority now receives can create 
many extra jobs. 

© A more lucrative annual im- 
provement factor. This might well 
prove to be one of the most con- 
troversial items because it would be 
hard to deny that auto productivity 
has grown considerably in recent 


years. In a story which appeared in 
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a Detroit newspaper not long ago, 
an unnamed management source 
suggested that the companies might 
want to discontinue or eliminate the 
annual improvement factor in the 
new contract. 

Currently, each worker receives 
an additional seven cents an hour. 
The idea behind the annual improve- 
ment factor, when it was first agreed 
upon, was for workers to benefit 
proportionately if they, or the ma- 
chines they work on, become more 
productive. There is no doubt that 
it now takes fewer workers to build 
a far more complex car at a faster 
rate than it did previously. 

® Control over subcontractors. 
Many of these firms are non-union 
and therefore extremely competitive. 
The UAW would like to obtain some 
agreement that subcontracts will go 
only to firms paying “decent wages.” 


@ Union participation in  con- 
trolling overtime. Labor wants 


to see the auto companies recall laid- 
off workers rather than use presently 
employed laborers to work overtime. 

© Consultation with the union 
when the location of a new plant is 
considered. 

@ Annual salary for blue-collar 
workers. 

Up to now, there has been very 
little management response to the 
UAW’s benefit 
One of the few statements came from 
Kenneth D. Cassidy, vice president 
in charge of industrial relations at 


worker proposals. 


the Ford Motor Company, who said 
that Ford would bargain in good 
faith but would keep in mind “costs 
and our need to manage.” 

A strike certainly appears unlikely 
at this time. The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration, fighting to get the economy 
on a surer footing, would pull out 
all stops to avoid such a showdown. 
But a few days ago, the UAW let it 
be known, almost casually, that the 
United Steelworkers had repaid the 
$1 million loan it received during 
the steel strike two years ago. The 
same statement mentioned incidental- 
ly that the UAW’s strike fund stood 
at $35.5 million. 









By Arthur F. Burns 


THE NEW 
STAGNATION 


‘THEORY 





Twenty-five years ago, leading New Deal economists ac- 
cepted the John Maynard Keynes-Alvin Hansen di- 
agnosis of contemporary capitalism as suffering from 
a crisis of “secular stagnation,’ and developed their 
policies accordingly. Here Arthur F, Burns examines 
the basic economic theory guiding the new policies of the 
Kennedy Administration and finds it to be a revised 
version of the old Keynes-Hansen view. Burns, whose 
article was adapted from a recent speech at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers during the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. He is now John Bates Clark Professor of 
Economics at Columbia University and also serves as 
President of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 





N A RECENT policy statement, the President’s C: uncil 
| of Economic Advisers declared that “the Am rican 
economy today is beset not only with a recession . , . 
but with persistent slack in production and employ ment, 
a slowdown in our rate of growth.” Further, “economic 
recovery in 1961 is far more than a cyclical problem, 
It is also a problem of chronic slack in the economy— 
the growing gap between what we can produce and what 
we do produce . Especially since 1955, the gap 
has shown a distressing upward trend.” 

The essential point of this theory, which underlies the 
major economic policies of the Kennedy Administration, 
is that quite apart from the recession there is increasing 
slack in our economy; there is a growing disparity be- 
tween actual and potential output. In short, America 
faces a problem of secular stagnation. 

The Council informs us that “the problem of unused 
potential becomes continually more urgent.” The gap 
between actual and potential output has not only been 
growing but has become very large. It is said to have 
been $32 billion for 1960 as a whole. Using annual rates, 
the gap is estimated at $40 billion for the fourth quarter 
of 1960 and at $50 billion for the first quarter of this 
year. Basically, we are told, this large and growing gap 
is due to a retardation of investment. The rate of in- 
crease in the stock of capital per worker has been de- 
clining. The average age of our stock of equipment has 
been rising. And there has not only been a retardation 
of investment in business plant and equipment but public 
investment has also been inadequate—that is, investment 
in education, health, research and development of na- 
tural resources. 

It follows from the Council’s analysis that if our 
actual output is to approximate our potential output, 
investment in business plant and equipment will need 
to be substantially increased, and so also will public 
investment, especially in human beings. Furthermore, if 
we proceed to increase both private and public invest- 
ment sufficiently, our economic potential itself will rise 
more rapidly. According to the Council, the annual rate 
of advance that our economy now achieves at full em- 
ployment is 3.5 per cent, and this rate will be proportion- 
ately higher when investment is carried out on a larger 
scale. 

The theory that I have just outlined bears some 
resemblance to the John Maynard Keynes-Alvin Hansen 
theory of secular stagnation, which dominated economic 
thought during the 1930s and *40s. Just as Hansen saw 
secular stagnation when he looked back in time. so the 
Council now sees the recent past. And just as Hansen 
saw secular stagnation as our fate in the future, unless 
appropriate remedial measures were taken in time, s0 
the Council now sees the future. 

Hansen, however, believed that private investment was 
bound to remain inadequate in view of the disappearance 
of the frontier, a declining rate of population growth and 
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, shift from capital-using to capital-saving innovations. 
He therefore argued that it will be necessary to rely 
heavily on rising governmental expenditures if we are 
io escape a chronic condition of mass unemployment. 

The Council is far less pessimistic about the prospects 
for private enterprise and investment. It not only argues 
that larger governmental spending can and will stimulate 
private investment, but it also proposes that some of 
our tax laws be revised in the interest of creating greater 
incentives for private investment. Thus the Council seems 
to view the private economy as a dozing giant who, while 
not capable of realizing his potential through his own 
eforts, will come fully to life again and stay alive if 
the Government does its part by spending more and 
by revising some of the tax laws. 

Clearly, the Council’s stagnation theory is gentler and 
less pessimistic than Hansen’s. Indeed, it must be re- 
garded as a gay and optimistic theory in the light of 
till older stagnation theories such as Friedrich Engels’ 
or Thorstein Veblen’s. When Engels speculated about the 
future, he saw only the continuance of depression and 
the eventual breakdown of capitalism. When Veblen 
turned to the future, he likewise saw chronic depression 
from which, to be sure, our people would be occasionally 
relieved but only through accidental developments. 

The Council’s diagnosis of the state of our economy. 
despite its stagnationist accent, has none of the morbid 
pessimism of earlier stagnation theories. A theory of 
secular stagnation such as the Council’s therefore need 
not cause anxiety. Viewed coldly, it merely provides a 
warning which may be salutary if there is an empirical 
basis for the new theory. How substantial, then, is the 
evidence in its support? 

One piece of evidence cited by the Council is the 
progressive decline of business-cycle expansions in the 
postwar period. The expansion of 1949-53 lasted 45 
months. The expansion of 1954-57 lasted 35 months. The 
expansion of 1958-60 lasted 25 months. In other words, 
successive upswings have been progressively shorter, and 
this is a symptom of non-cyclical or secular slack. 

In judging this evidence, it is necessary to recall that 
the 1949-53 expansion was dominated by the Korean 
War, This expansion might well have been shorter if 
the War had not lasted so long. Historically, wartime ex- 
pansions have always been exceptionally long. The ex- 
pansions of 1861-65, 1914-18, 1938-45 and 1949.53, 
moreover, are the longest business-cycle expansions that 
we have had. 

Since the expansion of 1949-53 is obviously an ab- 
norma! case, it is best to put it aside. We are then left 
with the fact that the most recent business-cycle expansion 
was shorter than its immediate predecessor. There is 
nothin» remarkable about this fact. Of itself, it surely 
Provides little reason to expect or to fear secular stagna- 
tion. 


But the Council cites another piece of evidence. Un- 
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employment was approximately 3 per cent at the peak 
of business in 1953, but about 4 per cent at the business- 
cycle peak in 1957, and about 5 per cent at the business- 
cycle peak in 1960, This seems to suggest that successive 
upswings are becoming weaker. As I have just noted, 
however, the peak in 1953 was a wartime peak of activity. 
We then had an overtime economy, It seems more sensible 
to regard the 3 per cent unemployment rate of 1953 as 
an exceptional case than to take it as a yardstick of 
economic performance, This is as clear when we look 
back of 1953 as when we look forward, for the unem- 
ployment rate was about 4 per cent at the business-cycle 
peak of 1948 just as it was 4 per cent at the peak of 
1957. What is more, the Council itself regards a 4 per 
cent unemployment rate as signifying a condition of 
practically full employment. True, the unemployment 
rate was appreciably higher in 1960 than in 1957. This 
comparison is entirely valid. But one instance of higher 
unemployment of itself gives fragile support to the 
generalization that successive upswings are becoming 
weaker, or to the theory that the gap between actual and 
potential output has a distressing upward trend. 


HE COUNCIL PRESENTs still a third piece of evidence. 

This takes the forms of a direct measurement of 
the gap between actual and potential output. Quarterly 
figures of the Gross National Product (GNP), adjusted 
for changes in the price level, are taken as a measure 
of actual output. Potential output is then measured by 
a curve which starts at the level of the actual output 
in mid-1955, This curve moves forward in time at an 
annual rate of increase of 3.5 per cent, and it moves 
similarly back of 1955. 

The curve depicting potential output starts in the 
middle of 1955 because unemployment was then ap- 
proximately 4 per cent of the labor force, and the Coun- 
cil considers this a “reasonable target for full utiliza- 
tion of resources.” Similarly, the curve of potential out- 
put rises at an annual rate of 3.5 per cent because, the 
Council says, this “represents the rate of advance of 
Gross National Product (corrected for price changes) 
that our economy now achieves when it operates at 
reasonably full employment.” Once the curves of actual 
and potential output are drawn, the gap between them 
is obtained by subtraction. It is this gap which is said 
to show a distressing upward trend, especially since 
1955. 

The first and perhaps the most important question 
raised by this arithmetical exercise is why the curve 
of potential output is passed through the middle of 
1955. Admittedly, the unemployment rate was about 4 
per cent in mid-1955 and actual output may therefore 
be taken as equal to potential output at that time. But 
the unemployment rate was about 4 per cent also in 
the second quarter of 1947, in the second quarter of 
1957, and in other scattered quarters of the postwar 
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period. Any one of these quarters or dates could have 
served just as well as mid-1955 for the starting point 
of the 3.5 per cent curve of potential output. 

The results, however, would have been very different. 
As the Council draws the 3.5 per cent curve, the gap 
between aciual and potential output in 1960 comes out 
$32 billion. But if the curve had been started in the 
second quarter of 1957, when we also had a full-employ- 
ment output by the Council’s criterion, the gap would 
have been only $20 billion. And if the curve had been 
started in the second quarter of 1947, when we likewise 
had a full-employment output, the gap would have 
vanished, In fact, we would then have to say that actual 
output in 1960 exceeded potential output by over $2 
billion. It is plain from these calculations that if we 
merely vary the starting point of the 3.5 per cent curve, 
without departing from the Council’s logic we can easily 
draw a more encouraging picture of the recent past than 
the Council has drawn. 

I have thus far followed the Council in assuming that 
our potential output has been growing at a 3.5 per cent 
annual rate. | do not question the plausibility of this 
figure. but neither would | question the plausibility of 
a somewhat lower or higher figure. We must reckon with 
the uncomfortable fact that small differences in the 
growth rate are capable of making a very large difference 
in projections of national output. 

The Council has not described the precise derivation 
of its 3.5 per cent growth rate. From what it does say, 
however, the Council apparently did not use a method 
that is particularly appropriate on its own economic 
logic. If it be assumed that a full-employment output 
exists when the unemployment rate is 4 per cent, then 
every figure of the GNP at times when unemployment 
is at this level must express a full-employment output. 
A curve linking such figures will then automatically 
show the rate at which real output advances when our 
economy operates at reasonably full employment. Nu- 
merous pairs of such figures can be found in the post- 
war period, but some yield a growth rate of less than 
3.5 per cent while others yield a higher rate. 

As previously noted, for example, we had a 4 per 
cent unemployment rate in the second quarter of 1947 
and again exactly 10 years later. Between these two 
dates, our output grew at an average annual rate of 3.9 
per cent—which is higher than the growth rate of po- 
tential output estimated by the Council. What happens 
when this 3.9 per cent curve is carried forward to 1960? 
At first blush, it might appear that the gap between actual 
and potential output would exceed the $32 billion figure 
computed by the Council. In fact, however, the gap turns 
out to be only $26 billion. 

This shows once more that it makes a good deal of 
difference whether the curve of potential output is started 
at one date or another. By starting the curve of potential 
output in the second quarter of 1957 instead of mid- 
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1955, it is possible to convey (1) that the upward trend 
of the gap is smaller than the Council found; (2) the 
the gap has lasted a shorter period; and (3) that al 
this is true despite the assumption of an appreciably 
higher growth rate of potential output than the Council 
estimated. 

This concludes what I have to say about the Couneil’s 
evidence in behalf of its theory. I hope that I have not 
left the impression that the new theory of secular stagna. 
tion is utterly without foundation. That would not be 
true. The theory is tied to some actual experience. But 
when the evidence is examined, it turns out to rest 
fundamentally on one fact; namely, that the business. 
cycle expansion of 1958-60 was exceptionally short and 
incomplete. When the expansion ended, our economy was 
still some distance from full employment. I do not ques- 
tion the importance of this fact. Nor do I question its 
disturbing character. But I do question what inference 
can properly be drawn from this solitary fact. 


WOULD URGE two things: First, a theory which has 
] such a slender foundation in experience must be 
viewed somewhat skeptically. Second, there is a better 
explanation of what happened between 1958 and 1960 
than is offered by the neo-stagnation theory which of late 
has become quite fashionable. 

To begin with, economic recovery proceeded very 
briskly until the spring of 1959. Between the first quarter 
of 1958 and the first quarter of 1959 the nation’s physical 
output rose by 8 per cent. Between mid-1958 and April 
1959 the rate of unemployment also fell sharply—from 
about 7.5 to almost 5 per cent. But soon thereafter a 
sharp retardation of economic growth set in. The er 
pansion of business activity terminated in May 196, 
having run its course in only two years and stopping 
at a time when the economy was still some distance 
from a full-employment level. Many factors undoubtedly 
contributed to the unsatisfactory character of the 1958 
60 business-cycle expansion, but I believe that three 
developments were decisive. 

1. We had a violent shift in Federal finances. Be 
tween the first quarter of 1959 and the third quarter 
of 1959, the Federal cash deficit, allowing for seasonal 
factors, fell from an annual rate of $17 billion to #2 
billion. By the second quarter of 1960, we were already 
operating with a surplus at an annual rate of $7 billion. 
Thus, in a period of little more than a year we had 4 
turn-around in Federal finances of about $24. billion. 
This was undoubtedly one of the very sharpest shifts 
of Federal finances in our nation’s history. 

2. The fiscal restraint on general economic expansion 
was accompanied—or, more accurately, preceded—by 4 
tightening of credit conditions. By mid-1959, commercial 
banks were already in debt at the Federal Reserve © 
the tune of $1 billion. The money supply stopped grow 
ing. Demand deposits diminished by nearly $4. billion 
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between July 1959 and May 1960. Interest rates rose 
sharply. both on short-term and long-term loans. Indeed, 
long term rates advanced faster than during a comparable 
stage of any business cycle during the past 100 years. 

3. There was a protracted steel strike in the second 
half of 1959. Anticipations of the strike led to a sharp 
build-up of inventories and a boom psychology in the 
spring and early summer of 1959. Once the strike came 
and continued to drag on, it caused both concern and 
confusion in the business community and led to some 
hesitation in placing orders for investment goods. The 
strike also led to some confusion in governmental circles 
and prevented early recognition, which otherwise might 
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M Armand Weston 
well have occurred, of the magnitude of the restraints 
that were being imposed by our Government on economic 
expansion. And when the strike finally ended, many busi- 
hess concerns—having in the meantime had an extra- 
ordinary stimulus and opportunity to re-examine their 





inventory policies—proceeded to practice new economies 
in managing their inventories. 

If this sketch of the background of the recession is 
anywhere near the mark, we must attribute the incom- 
pleteness of the 1958-60 expansion partly to the steel 
strike but even more to our governmental policies of 
restraint. To be sure, these policies were designed to pre- 
vent further inflation and to restore confidence, both at 
home and abroad, in the management of our national 
finances. | have no doubt that these policies were sound 
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and even essential, But, as happened in the event, they 
were pushed with excessive vigor and they were not 
checked in time. 

On my reading of recent history, the neo-stagnationist 
theory which is now being widely used to explain the 
incompleteness of the expansion of 1958-60 is, therefore, 
quite unconvincing. There is no denying that our econ- 
omy faltered, so to speak, prematurely. But the early 
caset of recession was due to special factors, to factors 
of a kind that need not be repeated, rather than to 
some permanent or growing weakness of our economy. 


7 HAVE DWELT on two very different interpretations 
of economic developments in recent years, and they 
necessarily have different policy implications. On the 
basis of the Council’s interpretation, to use its own lan- 
guage, “we face a stubborn problem of chronic slack, 
and the road to full recovery is a long one.” On the 
basis of my interpretation, there is no chronic slack of 
our economy. The problem of recovery that we face is 
not very different from that which we faced in 1949 
or 1954 or in 1958. Full employment is not a remote 
possibility; on the contrary, it may well be reached 
within the next 18 months. 

The Council logically concludes that “the expansionary 
effects of government programs will be welcome even 
if they occur well after the recession has been reversed.” 
But I believe that the mildness of the recent recession 
supports the thesis that the underlying forces of eco- 
nomic expansion are strong and that they have of late 
been only temporarily suppressed. I believe that signs 
of economic recovery are already here and are rapidly 
multiplying. In view of this fact, of the substantial in- 
creases of Federal spending initiated in the closing 
months of the Eisenhower Administration and of the 
further increases that have been set in motion by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I think we would be courting inflation 
and a gold crisis if we now arranged new governmental 
spending programs which would mature when the econ- 
omy is already advancing without them. 

If we accept the Council’s view that “we face a stub- 
born problem of chronic slack,” the distinction between 
governmental spending to spur recovery and govern- 
mental spending to spur long-term growth becomes un- 
important, and the same might be said of the distinction 
between governmental spending to promote social wel- 
fare and spending to promote economic growth. On the 
other hand, if my diagnosis of the state of our economy 
is correct, these distinctions are vital. Thus, | would hold 
that improved medical care of the aged, however de- 
sirable it may be in the interests of human welfare, will 
do little or nothing to improve economic efficiency or to 
accelerate long-term growth, and that it is entirely mis- 
leading to favor better medical care of the aged, as is 
now being done, on the ground that it will also promote 
long-term growth. 





Again, I would grant quickly that a liberalized Social 
Security program, such as President Kennedy advanced 
in his economic message to the Congress, would help 
speed economic recovery. But I must go on and point 
out that the same can be said of any type of govern- 
menial deficit spending. Since the liberalization of the 
Social Security program is designed to be a permanent 


reform, rather than to serve merely as an anti-recession 
aid, I think it is a mistake to advance such a program 
in the guise of a recovery measure, The Congress should 
pass this legislation only after full deliberation indicates 
that it is likely to promote the national welfare in the 
long run, and not merely in the months immediately 
ahead. 

On the basis of the Council’s analysis of the state of 
our economy, the problem of accelerating economic 
growth requires that we undertake greater public and 
private investment expenditures. | would readily grant 
this general proposition. However, the problem of ac- 
celerating long-term economic growth is excessively 
simplified when we suppose that it will be resolved merely 
by greater investment outlays. 

Once aggregate spending is sufficient to maintain full 
employment, the rate of economic growth must depend 
principally on the rate at which economic efficiency in- 
creases, Efficiency and productivity are undoubtedly pro- 
moted by some types of investment, but they can also 
often be promoted without any additional outlays or even 
with reduced outlays. We need think only of the re- 
strictive practices that abound in construction work, in 
railroading, in agriculture and in many of our manu- 
facturing concerns, | think that if we seriously want to 
accelerate economic growth, we must remove many of 
these impediments to efficiency, whether they arise from 
careless business management or from the coercive power 
of trade unions or from governmental legislation itself. 

I have tried in the course of my remarks to indicate 
how a difference in interpretation of recent economic 
developments will lead to some differences with regard 
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to economic policy. But I want to guard agaiust any 
exaggeration of these differences. Let me say at once 
that I see considerable merit in many of the proposals 
that the President has advanced for dealing with the 
recession. I applaud his vigorous efforts to speed tax 
refunds, to enlarge the distribution of surplus foodstuffs 
to the needy, to speed early payment of dividends on 
veterans life insurance, to accelerate governmentai lend- 
ing under existing programs, to speed procurement which 
has already been scheduled and to accelerate construc- 
tion work which is already under way. 

| admire the President’s appeal for prompt enact- 
ment of a temporary program for extending the duration 
of unemployment insurance benefits, The Congress has 
already acted favorably on this request and [| hope that 
the Congress will go further and enact, as the President 
has recommended, a permanent unemployment insurance 
law for coping with recessions. I also feel encouraged 
by the new Administration’s recognition of the need 
to revise some of our tax laws in the interest of stimu- 
lating private enterprise and investment. I look forward 
hopefully to legislation along these lines. 

But while I find the greater part of the President’s 
recovery program entirely congenial, | am unable—as 
I have already stated—to regard liberalized Social Se- 
curity programs, even though spending on them can get 
under way promptly, as sound measures for dealing with 
a recession. | also doubt the wisdom of proposing a 
substantial increase of the minimum wage at a time of 
recession. I do not regard a lifting of the minimum wage 
as a useful anti-recession device, particularly at a time 
like the present when we are having a serious balance- 
of-payments problem. 

Nor am I able to accept without some reservations 
the view that greater Federal investment in education, 
health, housing, research and resource development is 
desirable in the interest of accelerating the nation’s long- 
term economic growth, I think that some of these types 
of expenditure may be justified on grounds of social 
welfare and that others may be justified on grounds of 
economic efficiency, but I fail to see how all of them 
can accelerate the nation’s long-term economic growth 
merely because we now call them investment. | cannot 
accept, either, the view that new and larger governmental 
spending programs on education, health, housing, re- 
search, and resource development should be welcomed 
even if they materialize well after the recession has been 
reversed. This particular view rests precisely on the 
stagnationist theorizing that I have taken some pains to 
scrutinize. 

It should be noted, however, that the Administration 
has avoided extreme economic positions, and has in no 
way shown hostility to business enterprise. Indeed. the 
economic moves actually taken by the Administration 
have been more prudent than some of its economic 
rhetoric has at times suggested. 
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AMERICANS _ probably 


ANY 
were 


over what President Kennedy told 


not very enthusiastic 
them. upon his return from Vienna, 
about the need to continue carry- 
ing a heavy burden of foreign aid. 
Against the dark background of 
today's news, they can scarcely be 
blamed for being dubious. 

In Laos, for example, the Com- 
munists have already explosively de- 
fied the one hopeful note—faint as 
it was—in the Vienna communique, 
whereby the President and Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev jointly 
recognized the importance of an ef- 
fective cease-fire. Earlier, it had 
appeared quite unlikely that we 
would get any important return on 
our investment of more than $300 
million in Laos, though there was 





{ 
some hope. But now that the Com- 
} munist-directed Pathet Lao forces 
) have interpreted the cease-fire to 
} mean heavy bombardment and have 
{ captured a Government stronghold 
) in the area of Padong, many people 
) will ask, with understandable bitter- 
| ness, whether we were squandering 
{ our money from the beginning. 
) Doesn't this prove, they want to 
know, that the principle of foreign 
aid in general is a waste? 
No doubt, the Laotian experi- 
) ment was a bad job. But there is 
still a powerful argument, based on 
tangible proof, that the principle 
of foreign aid is sound and neces- 
) sary. The trouble is that the Ken- 
nedy Administration has not made 
this any clearer to the country than 
the Eisenhower Administration did 
before it. 
{ Epwarp P. Morcan’s program on 
) the American Broadcasting network 
is sponsored by the AFL-CIO. 
i. 
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New Problems of Foreign Aid 


By Edward P. Morgan 


The place to begin demonstrating 
the proof is Western Europe, which 


has reached heights of opulent 
prosperity unprecedented in _his- 


tory. Its postwar recovery was made 
such a stunning success by the 
Marshall Plan that it has helped 
create pressure on the dollar and 
a drain—lately reduced to a dribble 
—on our gold reserves. Indeed, 
Western Europe has risen so rich- 
ly out of the chaos of World War 
II, that now it can, and must, help 
us shoulder more of the burden of 
aid to the poorer lands of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

But before we fret and fume too 
petulantly over the fact that such 
aid is not coming as rapidly or as 
voluminously as we want, we ought 
to pause and reflect perhaps on one 
enormously important point: West- 


ern Europe’s recovery has held 
Communism in check. A_ recent 
series of articles in the London 


Times on the strength of Commu- 
nist parties west of the Iron Curtain 
that 
years, their membership has fallen 


revealed in less than eight 
from three to two million. 

This does not mean that the Com- 
munists are no longer a powerfully 
menacing factor in politics in West- 
ern Europe. On the contrary, the 
Italian Communist party, while 
losing membership, has increased 
its share of the popular vote. The 
Times says this is partly a pro- 
test vote by non-Communists who 
don’t like the way the dominant 
Christian Democrats are running 
things in Italy. 

But that the 
various Communist parties in West- 


the articles find 


ern Europe have had a steadily de- 
clining appeal over the years. Full 
employment and prosperity have 
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hardly led to the feelings of des- 
peration which breed Communism. 

But if aid helped Europe and 
restrained the threat of Commun- 
ism, why can’t the same recipe 
produce the same dish elsewhere? 
In the answer to this question lies 
the need to aim our foreign aid 
efforts far more sharply and selec- 
tively than we have in the past. 
One reason the Marshall Plan suc- 
ceeded was that its help flowed be- 
of the same level 
with the 
very similar values. Sophisticated, 


tween societies 


of civilization same or 


intelligent, experienced and _ re- 
sponsible people handled it so the 
deflections of funds to graft or 
boondoggling was minimal. 

But aid to the newly developing 
countries, some of them emerging 
almost literally from the dark ages, 
presents acutely different problems. 
In many cases it means dealing 
with decadent regimes because 
there is no other to deal with. It 
means greasing palms in the old 
Oriental manner, or it means treat- 
ing with well-meaning but new and 
unsure local authorities, 
the 


also involves, in too many instances, 


Assistance to new nations 
arrogant attempts to impose Ameri- 
can concepts and ways of doing 
things on societies to which they 
are not only alien but often repul- 
sive. Bureaucratic empire-building 
by various U.S, foreign aid agencies 
or missions has been a part of the 
bargain, too. 

The Kennedy Administration is 
now in the process of re-orientating 
and consolidating its whole foreign 
aid effort. But no shake-up will 
mean much if it doesn’t take into 
account these emphatically different 
sets of values in other societies. 
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Cult of the Rebel 


By Lewis S. Feuer 


te critics of American society have identified 
themselves either with its workers, farmers, intel- 
lectuals, middle class or old aristocracy. Paul Goodman 
is the first to identify himself with the juvenile delinquent, 
whom he sees as the bearer of human values against the 
pressures of the Organized System. (Growing Up Absurd. 
Random House, 296 pp., $4.50). According to Good- 
man, “that system and its mores are death to the spirit”; 
the Beats and the delinquents have raised the banner of 
revolt. He likes their destructive acts: “A band of kids 
decide it would be bully to remove the blocks and set a 
huge truck in motion downhill, resulting in $10,000 worth 
of damage. But of course it is bully. (1 think so).” 
Goodman has a unique theory about the cause of 
juvenile delinquency: “It’s hard to grow up when there 
isn't enough man’s work.” The Organized System is 
dominated by a “coalition of semimonopolies, trade un- 


; 


ions. government, Madison Ave., etc.” It is a rat race in 
which people submerge themselves, but the “good boy” 
seeking a man’s work, is compelled to secede and war 
against the system. 

The juvenile delinquent is an anarchist political phil- 
osopher who has weighed the values of the Organized 
System and found them wanting. He refuses to be “so- 
cialized,” to have his spirit broken by the System’s anti- 
human demands. He has his sport and triumph in break- 
ing society's laws, but unfortunately, a residual sense of 
guilt leads him to act compulsively and get caught. 

Despite full employment, says Goodman. the fraudulent 
character of our society deprives growing boys of 
“manly” work, so they search out other ways to prove 
their potency, “for our present Organized System of so- 
ciety does not want men.” Nor can the job plight of the 
adolescent be remedied without a social revolution. Good- 
man is opposed, however, to the “socialist planning of 
production and distribution.” which he regards “as non- 
He looks rather to 
small-scale Utopias in which “it would be very easy to 


sense (for the American scene).” 


grow up.” He wants organic, integrated communities. 
An anarchist political philosophy, guided by the char- 
acter and insight of a Peter Kropotkin, can bring a 





Lewis S. Fever, whose article on “Youth in the 60s” 
appeared in our March 6 issue, is Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Social Science at the University of California. 
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needed counterweight to the complacencies of our aca- 
demic social scientists. There is more wisdom in Kropot- 
kin’s The Conquest of Bread and Fields, Factories and 
Workshops than in all the tomes on “alienation” by our 
industrial sociologists. Goodman, however, has a way 
of beginning as a Kropotkin but ending as a Sergei 
Nechayev, a spokesman for the cult of aimless destruction. 

A distorted perspective seems to pervade Goodman's 
writing. The curious Whitmanesque insistence on 
“manly” jobs might seem only an idiosyncrasy of idiom, 
except that in one brief paragraph he excludes girls al- 
together from consideration. “A girl does not have to, 
she is not expected to, ‘make something’ of herself. . .. 
Correspondingly, our ‘youth troubles’ are boys’ troubles.” 
There is here an emotional inability on Goodman’s part 
to see the girls’ problems; his ideological identification is 
solely with the male delinquents. This is not a promising 
beginning for an understanding of juvenile delinquency. 


0 WHAT extent is juvenile delinquency the outcome 
5 a revolt against our Organized System? It is an 
international phenomenon: it disturbs the peaceful and 
pastoral New Zealanders, it alarms the Soviets with the 
stilyagi, it appears among youthful political assassins in 
tradition-bound Japan. Some cyclical phenomenon of the 
alternations of aggression in war and peace seems to be 
involved, and perhaps in William James’ fashion, we 
should seek for a moral equivalent to juvenile delin- 
quency. But this is quite different from ascribing that 
delinquency to the false values of our Organized System; 
the most diverse societies encounter the same problem. 
The specific characteristics of juvenile delinquency in 
America arise, I think, not from inherent but rather 
transient aspects of American society. The high delin- 
quency among Puerto Rican boys and their gang battles 
remind me of the East Side where | once saw the Eighth 
Streeters embattled with the Ninth Streeters, and an 
emissary was sent by the Eighth Streeters to get help 
from the Seventh Streeters. The gangs vanished as the 
families achieved a better life, and moved away. They 
were transient episodes in transient neighborhoods. 
But it is precisely because so many Puerto Ricans and 
Negroes are restricted to “manly” jobs that they have 4 
just resentment. The jobs of dishwashers and janitors are 
among those which do not have the Madison Avenue 
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taint for Goodman; they are “manly” and useful, the 
“referred Beat jobs.” These unskilled workers, how- 
ever, are the exploited ones (and this Marxian term is far 
more accurate than Goodman’s cloying use of “under- 
privileged”). If these forms of exploitation are elimin- 
ated, it will be through changes in our social organiza- 
tion. A broadside against the Organized System as such 
nislocates the source of the problem. 

The jobs in general which the Organized System pro- 
vides its members, says Goodman, are uninteresting, 
meaningless, often useless. If we had a measure for the 
degree of job satisfaction which exists in our society 
compared to previous ones, | am sure it would indicate 
afar higher contentment with work today than at any 
other time. Jack London worked at “manly” jobs for 
several years, and when he saw what they did to men he 
decided to become a writer, and never worked again. 

There is a failure of historical sense in Goodman when 
he describes an alleged increase in work-hatred in the 
Organized System as compared to previous societies. 
Similarly, his plaint that sexuality is not dealt with hon- 
ely in the schools overlooks the fact that it is dealt with 
more straightforwardly today than at any time in the 
last 2,000 years. 

To characterize American society simply as a “rat race” 
sems to me no more helpful to our understanding than 
descriptions of Soviet society as an “animal farm” or 
“ant colony.” Animalizing human beings can too easily 
become a sadistic indulgence rather than a help to per- 
ception. For one thing, ever since serfs ran away to the 
towns from their feudal lords, there have been many 
people who enjoy the competitive economy with its 
channel for aggressive energies. 

What we can ask is that seciety be variegated enough 
to provide a realization in experience for the varie- 
ties of human character, from the competitors to the 
cooperators. The American society offers more ground 
lor developing such a multi-motivated society than Good- 
man would acknowledge. From Vermont to Ventura, 
the proliferation of Off-Broadway theater, little maga- 
tines, and littler poem-pamphlets is evidence that the 
System is something less than a system. Certainly Amer- 
an society is much less of an Organized System than 
those traditional societies in which the sense of commun- 
ity is presumably strong. 


MOST eloquent note in Goodman’s book is his plea 
that we invent ways to make it possible for a person 
‘to be decently poor if one so chooses,” even in the rich 
American society. He hopes for new modes of subsistence 
livelihood, Actually, our society abounds, as Beatniks 
have found, in opportunities for subsistence existence. 
The trouble lies in the fact that most of the votaries of 
voluntary poverty really do not wish to give up the 
Systems comforts and their conception of subsistence 
partakes of a subsidized existence. 
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There is indeed a curious dualism in Goodman’s posi- 
tion. He oscillates between being a seceder from society 
and a participant-reformer within it. He probably knows 
the melancholy story of almost all social secessionist 
movements; they tend to develop into jealous little Levi- 
athans which make the Organized System seem a realm 
of freedom. In central Vermont, there used to be a 
community of such seceders living under the guidance 
of an unreconstructed rebel against the System, Scott 
Nearing. From time to time, I would visit them, and 
hear them tell their growing resentment against the ex- 
ploitation and totalitarian tendencies in their own little 
enclave. Their experience with children raised on Good- 
manian principles did not strengthen their belief in 
Goodmanian ideology. 

When he moves into his participant-reformer mood, 
Goodman writes the most constructive pages of his book. 
He proposes, for instance, that the unions work out ways 
of not throttling experimental theatres with impossible 
demands. He endorses the proposal for “forest camps,” 
a new Civilian Conservation Corps. 

As the ideologist of delinquency, Goodman wants the 
colleges and universities to safeguard the freedom of sex- 
ual deviants. He sees the relation between teacher and stu- 
dent as “an erotic one,” and notes that a “powerful 
teacher” is regarded by his colleagues “as a seducer of 


, 


his students.” He urges the universities to encourage 
“discipleship” as well as the “love affairs, both physical 
and intellectual, of young men.” The academic freedom 
cases of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors, with their concern for economic and _ political 
heretics, seem to him 60 years out of date. 

| suppose we come in such passages to the heart of 
Goodman’s grievance against society, and the source for 
his quest for allies among the juvenile delinquents. It is 
a deep mistake, however, to confuse the teacher-student 
relationship with that of the master-disciple. The essence 
of the great teacher, as shown by such men as James, 
John Dewey and Charles Beard, is that he helps to raise 
others to intellectual independence; the would-be “mas- 
ter,” on the other hand, wishes to make others emotion- 
ally dependent on himself. One of the gains of American 
education is its relative freedom from these cults of 
masters and disciples. 

We may regret with Goodman the vanishing of an era 
in which academic rebels could pack up, migrate and 
start a college all their own. Now that college education, 
however, has ceased to be the prerogative of a fortunate 
few, and is becoming available to almost all who wish it, 
it helps little to inveigh against “mass education.” The 
problem is rather to work out new ways and means for 
enabling students to find their individualities in the big 
universities. It should not be insurmountable. We have 
classes of several hundred students. They say that 
in the Middle Ages Abelard had several thousand. 

Meanwhile, the students in today’s universities study 





harder than at any other time, and engage much less 
in lawless, violent actions. They are less “absurd.” 
Nothing occurs on the scale of the Great Rebellion at 
Harvard in 1823 when more than half the graduating 
class was expelled, nor is there the kind of organized 
effort at barricading the classroom against the professor 
in which John Dewey’s classmates indulged. 

It is disappointing that, with his acute intelligence, 
Goodman repeats the well-worn phrases about our Madi- 
son Avenue culture. All this is overdone, and is an easy 
device for applause. Along the East Side markets, every 
peddler used to shout that he had the cheapest and best 
wares, The housewives didn’t seem seriously affected. 
Their children and grandchildren listen to and read the 
competing claims of Madison Avenue advertisers with 
the same neutrality of spirit. A free society develops de- 


fensive formations for its freedom which the writers 


The 18th century philosophes idealized the nobk 
savage because they wanted a return to natural pm 
tionality; Marx idealized the workingman because 
saw in him the force which would create a socialist g. 
ciety; Tolstoy and Herzen idealized the Russian peasani 
as the conserver of primitive virtues in a decadent » 
ciety. These idealizations shed a light on the underlying 
emotional needs of intellectuals at different times an 
places. Goodman’s affiliation with the juvenile delinquent 
has, in this sense, a symptomatic significance. 

“A criminal act may well be a dumb political gesture” 
says Goodman. The truth in his statement is undeniabk, 
The exaltation of such crime, however, has always ben 
part of the stock in trade which led so-called revolv. 
tionists to endorse pogroms and murders. Absurdity 
seems to attract Goodman, and I wonder whether his 


against Madison 


Avenue underestimate. 


book will not simply befuddle his disciples all the more, 


The ideologist of neurosis only prolongs the illness, 





Too Much Anger, Too Little Art 


Midcentury. 
By John Dos Passos. 
Houghton Mifflin, 496 pp. $5.95. 


PERHAPS, as with Ernest Heming- 
way. John Dos Passos’ early acclaim 
was his greatest misfortune. His first 
hooks, except for One Man’s Initia- 
tion, led to extravagant expectations. 
They aroused, as well, strong feelings 
about what his later books should be. 

Dos Passos’ early critics thought 
books 


mental in form and Marxist in point 


his later should be experi- 
of view, a judgment based largely 
on the novels from Three Soldiers 
through The Big Money. The latter 
work. with its disconcerting stories 
of disillusionment with orthodox 
Stalinists and 


both Dos 


Passos’ Marxism and his talent. Be- 


Communism, caused 


fellow-travelers to doubt 


cause his next novel, The Adventures 
of a Young Man, was conventional 
in form and marred by an obvious 


one-sidedness (reflecting Dos Pas- 
sos’ anger at the execution of a 


friend by 


most 


the Spanish Loyalists), 
reviewers treated it with sor- 
rowful or half-hearted praise. 

Apart from critics of the extreme 
right—who have grown increasingly 


fond of Dos of his 


Passos—most 
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Reviewed by Harvey Curtis W ebster 
Professor of English, 


Louisville University 


subsequent books have been treated 
with diminishing respect. The ex- 
Number One (about 


Long), 


ceptions are 
everyones enemy, Huey 
Chosen Country (apparently an auto- 
biographical novel and _ interesting, 
in part, for extraliterary reasons) 
and the current Midcentury, all of 
which have usually been praised for 
not being as bad as the other novels 
that followed 1919, his last “ortho- 
dox” Communist book. 

Some of Dos Passos’ unsuccessful 
novels—particularly his later work— 
failed because his anger directs them 
more than his art. Surely, Andrew 
Carnegie and Woodrow Wilson were 
not the villains he made them out 
to be in the U.S.A. trilogy. Surely, 
neither Eugene Debs nor Charles P. 
Steinmetz were as nearly faultless as 
his short biographies portrayed them. 

Midcentury, stylistically close to 
U.S.A, and possibly his best work, 
suffers from this deficiency to an 
even greater degree. The new novel 
is mainly the story of Blackie Bow- 
man, an itinerant worker and asser- 
tive individualist who as a youth was 


involved in the International Work- 
ers of the World (IWW) and a circle 
of radical artists and bohemians. Yet 
Dos Passos manages in the course of 
the book to be extraordinarily w- 
fair to Eleanor Roosevelt and Walter 
Reuther, and excessively complimen- 
tary to General William Dean and 
Robert Young. 

As in much of his recent work. 
none of Dos Passos’ fictional charac: 
ters either succeed or seem to have 
any chance of doing so, and he has 
few good words for unions or mos 
other Indeed, 


he ends the novel on a note of hope 


national institutions. 
less and ironic agreement with Ham- 
let when he speaks despairingly o 
man as the “paragon” of animals. 

Yet Midcentury can be rewarding 
reading if one doesn’t expect Dos 
Passos to be what he is not and 
never has been: an objective natu 
ralist. He is really, if one mus 
expressionist 


categorize him, an 


writer who uses naturalistic tech 
niques in the same fashion as Salva- 


dor Dali in his paintings or E. E 


‘ 


Cummings in his satiric poems. 
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From this point of view, all Dos 
Passos’ novels—even the excessively 
fawed Most Likely to Succeed and 
the malicious The Grand Design— 
ft into a consistent pattern. Dos 
Passos has always been angry about 
many things and many people, and 
he has rarely been able to suppress 
the bitterness 
idealist who expected contemporary 


of a_ disenchanted 
America to present a slightly trans- 
muted form of the ideals of Thomas 
Jeflerson and Roger Williams. He 
believed in 
thought it would make class differ- 


Marxism because he 
ences disappear and allow all in- 
dividuals to fulfill their potential as 
human beings. He broke with Com- 
munism when he discovered that it 
was more concerned with masses of 
men than with the sacredness of the 
individual. He has always vividly ex- 
pressed in his fiction a deep distrust 
whether of 
big government, big business or big 
labor, 


Dos Passos’ tone in Midcentury 


of monolithic 





power 


continues to be despairing, but his 
expressionistic portrayal of the worst 
aspects of the °50s is extraordinarily 
thought-provoking. The biographies 
are as vivid as ever; the lyric pas- 
sages that substitute for the “camera 
eye” of U.S.A, are genuinely poetic 
(like King Lear at his bitterest). The 
fictional narratives that make up the 
mass of the book allow (like Heming- 
way’s dialogue) an inference of depth 
that Dos Passos prefers not to re- 
produce explicitly or at length. The 
“investizator’s notes,” a technical in- 
novation, and the documentaries that 
replace the usual newsreels, are true 
to life, 

Midcentury is a novel that will 
certainly confirm the one-sidedness 
of unrezenerate right-wingers, but it 
should be read and pondered by all 
progressives both because of its ex- 
traordinary esthetic force and be- 
cause it underscores the tremendous 
obstacles which block the realization 
of the American dream. Reading this 
book dves much to illuminate one ex- 
tremel, important aspect of the bad 
times loth behind and ahead of us. 
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The Limp-Wrist School 


Color of Darkness. 
By James Purdy. 
Lippincott. 189 pp. $1.65. 


THE SERIOUS writer in 


America today faces two great dan- 


young 


gers. The first is being undervalued 
(unknown or barely known); the 
second is being overvalued (cele- 
brated before there is just cause). 
The second danger may well be the 
hardest to survive. The “What ever 
happened to? . . .” list grows longer 
every day; and one recalls the old ad- 
ages—‘‘American writers die young” ; 
“You meet the same people going 
down that you met coming up,” and 
so forth. 

Within the last 15 


serious young writers have passed 


years, many 
through a phase we might call “be- 
coming hot.” This is an intangible 
and somewhat illusory process where- 
by a talented individual mysterious- 
ly passes from the unknown to the 
celebrated. Sometimes, the individual 
selected has great talent; sometimes, 
he does not. At any rate, he succeeds; 
he is chosen; he becomes a name. 
James Purdy is now one of the 
chosen. He achieved this status in a 
curious way. His collection of short 
stories, Color of Darkness, was pub- 
lished in England four years ago. 


Good reviews there raised an im- 
portant question here: Why did 
American publishers allow their 


young talent to go abroad to be dis- 
covered? Immediately, Purdy was 
caught up in the process of becoming 
hot. Since then, he has had two novels 
published, Malcolm and The Nephew. 
American reviewers, tipped off by the 
hotness itself (i.e., reputation pre- 
ceding the writer and his work), have 
given his books bandwagon re- 
views. 

Now Color of Darkness has been 
published here. Who is James Purdy? 
What does he write about? Is he 
really worth reading? 


Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 


Contributor, “Western Review,” 
“Perspective,” “Retort” 


James Purdy is a writer of the 
limp-wrist school. His characters are 
weak and indecisive, their preoccupa- 
tions infantile. Lacking will, they 
float into and lean on each other like 
sticky tar babies, unable to stand 
on their own feet. They neith¢r work 
nor love, two of the most important 
activities of normal life. Instead, they 
live idle, dawdling existences, pick 
each other up on the street and con- 
verse about inanities. Obligation and 
responsibility are words they have 
never heard. They approach life out 
of an emotional void, having about 
as much heart as frozen bottles of 
milk. Their dialogue reads like a 


taping of two gay boys shopping in 
the A&P and arguing over which 
brand of green peas they should buy 
for their supper. 

Here is a brief summary of several 
stories in this collection: 1) a boy 
kicks his father in the groin; 2) two 
limp-wristers talk about weightlifters 
one has seen on the beach: 3) a 
mother and son argue over burning 
photos of dead daddy; 4) a weak 
husband and mommy-type wife dis- 
cuss a hubby’s interest in a boy; 5) 
a male drinker plays mommy by 
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discriminating judgments.” 
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putting a maudlin drunk friend to 
bed; 6) a son shaves his beard at 
the nagging request of his ineffectual 
parents, whom he then spitefully in- 
sults. 


The longest piece is a novella, re- 
plete with Truman Capote title: 63: 
Dream Palace, Here, faggot 1 picks 
up faggot 2 and brings him to a 
faggot-loving rich mother her, who 
collapses from drink shortly after. 
Faggot 2 is later picked up by faggot 
3. After a marijuana jag, faggot 2 
leaves faggot 3 and murders faggot 
4. his brother, who is the most help- 
less, crib-ridden pancake of all. For 
those who have not read Celine, this 
may provide a peep into a new kind 
of world. As story, it drops two 
major characters halfway along and 
introduces an author-forced climax to 
find its end. 

“James Purdy never raises his 
are told in the introduc- 


These 


ramblings are told in such a soft 


voice.” we 


tion. It is true. unplotted 


voice that the reader will have to 
put his ear to the pages to hear 


the murmur. 

When he finally gets down to ac- 
tion, Purdy resorts to one of two 
tricks. He will throw 


scene to shock, in a sly manner that 


in a word or 


seems to say, “Look how quietly I 
can handle this little bit of Wowie.” 
Or he will take a character by the 
butter-soft backbone and shove him 
forward, 


without any regard for 


psychological validity, since these 


namby-pambies would never get into 
action if left to themselves. 


Purdy’s world is close to Capote’s 


a very special one of hopeless- 






“On May 21 the Congolese government 
threatened to disregard its agreements 
with the United Nations if Rajeshwar 
Dayal were sent back to the Congo as 
Dag Hammarskjold’s agent. The act- 
ing head of the UN in the Congo 
promplly visited the Kasavubu forces to 
promise that Dayal would be kept on a 
short leash, elsewhere. If the great and 
powerful Congo succeeds in defending 
its position against the UN, is there rea- 
son to hope that the 

weaker nations, like 
ourselves, will be 
similarly inspired? 
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ly effeminate male imagination. But 
where Capote and William Goyen 
have brought some genuine verbal 
talent and originality to this genre 
without passing beyond to more gen- 
eral human behavior, it would be 
hard to say just what Purdy brings, 
unless it is the biggest basket of 
fruits, the most dependent-on-others 
characters of all. 

His style is childishly simple; his 
story development creates the im- 
mediacy and suspense of a long 
drawing-room yawn. His ear for 
dialogue clogs to any but the gab 
of gay boys. His repetition of words 
is amateurish, particularly the vague 
“thing” assortment—thing, nothing, 
everything, anything, something. His 
repetition of idea follows the old 
Ernest Stein 
pattern of repeating the same phrase 
over and 


Hemingway-Gertrude 
over until it becomes a 
refrain. The only difference is that 
the Purdy idea is in every case a 
fretfully childish one, like a wife 
suddenly deciding she doesn’t like 
her husband’s name. 

Choice items of Purdiana include: 
Cliches: “A cord of tension had been 
snapped “It was as though 
her mind had come to a ful! stop”; 
“She felt something catch at her 
heart strings. . . .” Careless repeti- 
tion of same word, different mean- 
ings: “He had a kind of hard, en- 
during quality in him that must have 
been hard to put out, He must have 
died slow and hard.” Imitation New 
Yorker dialogue: “ “That was goddam 
awful for you,’ Philip nodded.” 

Purdy has been called a comic 
writer in the grotesque tradition. On 
close examination, one discovers that 
he is not comic and that he does 
not belong to the grotesque tradition. 
Grotesque writers, such as Nikolai 
Gogol, Carson McCullers and Flan- 
nery O'Connor, are distinguished by 
a laughter-through-tears sense of 
humor, startling turns of phrase and 
a wildly imaginative distortion of 
reality. They distort what the natu- 
ralist sees as reality out of their 
need to suppress their own rich emo- 
tions. 


It is not suppressed emotions tha 
will be found in the writing of Jame 
Purdy, but a total absence of emp. 
tion. He is incapable of either , 
startling turn of phrase or of genuine 
humor; his sentences proceed solemp. 
ly, with the dead seriousness of 
gritted teeth. Rather than distor 
reality, Purdy merely records, He 
is a naturalist, and his stories ar 
flatly told, realistic accounts of ab. 
normal people condemned to live out 
their adult years as emotionally 
puling infants. It is the everyday 
reality of their world, rather than ap 
imaginatively distorted reality, that 
Purdy has set down. 

What we have, then, are basically 
unimaginative studies of overly de 
pendent people who cannot grow up. 
This collection of stories might have 
passed for a pathetic human docu 
ment; it doesn’t because the charac. 
ters do not inspire us with pity 
(which they seem to want) but with 
contempt, The only comedy derives 
from scorn for them—not for their 
sexual problems, but for their failure 
to have spines and hearts, to stand 
on their own feet, to be anything 
more than emotional four-year-olds 
Nobody could have maimed them 
this much; a lot of the fault is 
their own. 

Dame Edith Sitwell tries to em- 
brace these stories with a protective 
introduction, 
wherein she nags us to like Purdy. 
Her writing is muddy, her logic 


maternal arm in her 


foggy, her praise mother hennishly 
biased. In the end, the reader asks: 
Why is she holding his hand? Th 
answer does not seem to lie in the 
overall merit of James Purdy’ 
work. 

In the long run, becoming hol 
more often brings a young writer 
to harm than to mature growth, For 
the young writer who is overvalued 
is more liable to become a culture 
victim than a culture hero, the e& 
ploited rather than the exploiter. 
From the heights of overvaluation, 
the path leads downward. Who, ul- 
timately, has been deceived the most 


. . 4 
—the reading public or the author: 
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Seeking Lessons for American Unions 


Trade Union Democracy in Western Europe. 


By Walter Galenson. 

California. 97 pp. $2.25. 
BRIEF Professor 
surveys the 


IN THIS essay 


Galenson trade-union 
movements of Western Europe in 
order to compare them with Ameri- 
can labor organization. He distin- 
guishes three main types of union 
movement: those of France and Italy, 
which are deeply divided both on 
political and on religious lines and 
which are consequently ineffective in 
maintaining pressure upon the em- 
ployers; those of Belgium, Holland 
and Austria, where Communism is 
weak and where cooperation between 
rival unions is more effective and suc- 
cessful, although divisions do exist; 
and finally, the movements of Britain 
and Scandinavia, which are strong, 
united and capable of bringing effec- 
tive pressure to bear on employers 
and of securing an important place 
in the machinery of national and 
local administration. 

stated by the 
author, the situation in West Ger- 
many is not discussed at all—surely 


For reasons not 


an unusual omission in a work of 
this kind. But 


classify ing the 


in analyzing and 
movements of the 
other countries, Galenson is general- 
ly a reliable guide—although Scots- 
men as well as Dutchmen may be 
surprised to learn that “Calvinism, 
with its emphasis on obedience to 
God and to one’s superiors, was an 
important force in tempering the 
spirit of rebellion among workers.” 
The author’s general conclusions 
however, raise some doubts about the 
value of comparisons based upon 
such a sketchy analysis of European 
experience, especially since each 
country’s labor movement embraces 
an enormous variety of structure. 
True, Galenson is aware of the pit- 
falls involved. He himself says: “A 
practice which works perfectly in one 


country may be completely irrelevant 


June 19. 196] 





Reviewed by Henry Pelling 


Fellow, Queen’s College, Oxford; author, 
“Origins of the Labor Party,” “American Labor” 


to another.” Yet, because this book 
is part of the Fund for the Republic’s 
project on the problems of American 
democracy, it was probably necessary 
for him to make some tentative rec- 
ommendations. 

He argues, for instance, that the 
competition between rival unions in 
the Low Countries is a safeguard 
both against autocratic leadership 
and against membership apathy. But 
it is surely very difficult to prove that 
the apparently healthy competitive 


unionism of a country where re- 
ligious differences have been re- 


sponsible for the rivalry can hold 
any lessons for unions in the United 
States. 

Again, it is no doubt true that 
the lay executives of British unions 
are a brake upon the power of full- 
time officials. But it requires a much 
fuller examination than Galenson has 


Britain is due to this feature and how 
much to others; and what part the 
provisions of the Trade Union Acts 
have played, as against, for instance, 
the general social environment of 
trade unionism over the last century 
or more, 

If any valid conclusions. are to 
be drawn from European practice in 
labor organization, they must be 
based on a much fuller examination 
of the subject than Galenson has 
given us, and they must take account 
of the enormous differences which 
are to be found even within in- 
European 
value of this book, therefore, lies 
chiefly in its indication of the need 


for future research, rather than in 


dividual countries. The 


its success in defining the lessons of 
the European experience. Yet it must 
be said that students of the problems 
of unionism will find important and 























made to decide how far the general stimulating suggestions in _ these 
incorruptibility of union officials in pages. 
“. ..@ masterpiece of analysis and logical reasoning... 
a very important work...’ Brutus Coste, Secretary General, 
Assembly of Captive European Nations 
A Challenge of Aid 
To The Subject Peoples 
by JOHN F. O’CONOR 

A complete, scholarly history of Communist aggression that 
describes and analyzes the many forms such aggression has taken 
since the Russian Revolution. 

Vigorously written, highly controversial, this book offers a 
challenging plan for free world action. It proposes a program of 
mutual assistance between the subject peoples of Communist domi- 
nated nations and the free world peoples . . . via moral support 
backed up by material force. Just published. $7.50. From bookstores 
or postpaid from: 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
120 W. 31 St., New York I, N.Y. 
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Communist China’s Myths Exploded DEA 


The Anthill. 
Edited by Suzanne Labin. 
Praeger. 442 pp. $6.75, 


THIS BOOK, originally published 
in France under the title La Condi- 
tion Humaine en Chine Communiste, 
covers a much larger subject than 
its English title indicates. Within the 
framework of a series of interviews 
with Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 
it deals with the Chinese Communist 
system itself and what the system 
means for the people living under 
it. 

Hong Kong is perhaps the best 
spot for a study of Communist China. 
A visitor to mainland China can see 
only what the Communist regime al- 
lows. Information about Government 
measures is often harder to obtain 
in Peking or elsewhere in Commu- 
nist China than it is outside the 
country, where the trained observer 
can compare and check the multiple 
sources of information available, In- 
deed, the notion that a visa to the 
mainland is all that is needed to 
understand what is going on there 
is one of several commonly held ideas 
which this book disproves. 

More than a million refugees have 
fled Communist China to find safety 
from cruel oppression and tyranny 
in Hong Kong. Their story is one of 
vast human tragedy. And, like most 
refugees from Communism, they con- 
stitute a broad cross section of the 
people in their native land. 

Suzanne Labin offers studies of 
a few of these refugees who represent 
the most important groups and pro- 
fessions: peasants, former officials of 
the Communist party, bank clerks, 
students, merchants, workers, fisher- 
men, judges, members of minority 
parties, leaders of resistance groups, 
a number of professional women and 
Their 
general view of the effect of Com- 


munist policy on the people of China. 


others. accounts provide a 


The interviews are not merely re- 
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Reviewed by Franz Michael 
Assistant Director, Far Eastern and Russian I nstituy, 
University of Washington 


ported one after the other; they are 
linked together in a systematic way 
by a theme which emerges as much 
out of the author’s own comments 
and the general historical remarks 
of some of the interviewees, as out 
of the accounts of the personal fate 
of the refugees. In the final chapters, 
the author and a Chinese economist 
from Hong Kong discuss the main 
issues of Chinese Communism with 
a French journalist who was taken 
on a guided tour of Mao Tse-tung’s 
China and who parrots all the argu- 
ments of Western apologists for Com- 
munist methods. What emerges is 
a book full of stark facts about Com- 
munist inhumanity which at the same 
time provides a clear discussion of 
the general economic, social, politi- 
cal and intellectual issues raised by 
Communist policy. 

Mrs. have 
some drawbacks, however. The inter- 


Labin’s method does 
views could not always be published 
with the correct names and personal 
details because it was necessary to 
protect relatives and friends left be- 
hind, as well as the refugees them- 
The 


times to scramble basic facts of per- 


selves. author was forced at 
sonality and geography, or combine 
stories of several persons into one 
composite figure, and the result here 
and there is an abstract quality that 
detracts from the original flavor of 
the interviews. The use of interpret- 
ers in most cases adds to the prob- 
lem. 

Mrs. Labin, who describes herself 
as a Socialist, does not hesitate to 
show her strong opposition to the 
Communist system of modern slave- 
ry, and her impatience with the il- 
China 


which prevail among many so-called 


lusions about Communist 
liberal French intellectuals. Jean-Paul 


Sartre, Morris Roy, Daniel Mayer, 


Edgar Faure, Jean-Maurice Herman, 
Simone de Beauvoir and other lead. 
ing French apologists for Chinese 
Communism are taken to task and 
many shibboleths of this group are 
demolished 
ment. 

The myth of the great success 


through factual argu. 


in Chinese agricultural production, 
propagated 
when this book was published in 
1959, is already refuted in it. Today, 
the falsity of Communist claims, 
which at first deceived even so-called 
experts invited to China, has been 
clearly exposed and the Communists 


which was still being 


themselves no longer maintain any 
fiction of great progress. The fre- 
quently heard Communist claim that 
though the people may suffer today 
they are at least better off than they 
were in the past, is dealt with in 
a similar fashion. 

The myth that only Communism, 
tough as it may be, can speedily in- 
dustrialize an Asian country is 
countered by reference to the avail- 
able data on Japan and the story of 
its much more rapid growth. Under 


Mrs. 


economic 


Communism, Labin — shows, 


whatever progress is 
achieved will not lighten the burden 
of the people but only permit an 
exploitation many times worse than 
under an early period of a capitalist 
system. 

Finally, the author effectively 
undermines the theory that Commu- 
nist China may be as much a threat 
to the Soviet Union as to the West, 
as well the belief in a joint resistance 
against a “Yellow Peril.” 
Without minimizing the conflicts 
within the Communist system, Mrs. 


revived 


Labin points out how the Commu: 
nists exploit this fabrication to gain 
political advantage and increase con- 
fusion in the West. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


THE BOMB 


Erich Fromm, in his answer to Sidney Hook 
“The Couch and the Bomb—II,” NL, May 29), 
ays, “I had suggested that we must analyze 
the nature of Khrushchev’s policy to know 
whether certain Russian moves are not only 


possible but likely. ” Yet, a couple of 
paragraphs later he speaks disparagingly about 
many “Sovietologists” who, by definition, do 
exactly what Fromm says we must do: analyze 
the nature of Khrushchev’s policy. It would 
vem that anybody who agrees with Fromm is 
ngaged in policy-analysis; those who disagree 
with him are “Sovietologists.” 

More important, however, is the thesis pro- 
pounded by Fromm towards the end of the 
aticle. He 


“Russia’s policy to be motivated by a wish for 


says that those of us who believe 


wrld domination” are basing our assumptions 
on several errors and misunderstandings. One 

{ the chief misconceptions is the image of 
Khrushchev as a revolutionary leader like Lenin 
as he would like to appear), rather than as 
the leader of a totalitarian, industrial man- 
agerialisim. ; 

I would like to concentrate here on the 
sumption underlying Fromm’s argument that 
the danger of war or of Communist conquest 
of the 
otalitarian and industrial society of the Soviet 
Union (allowing this definition of the USSR 


lo go unchallenged). 


is vitiated because rigidly stratified, 


This is not a new argument. I have heard 
itexpounded many times before, the last time 
by Isaac Deutscher in a lecture at Columbia 
University a few years ago. It is, of course, 
i fallacious argument because: 

1. It postulates a determinism in the re- 
ation between the social structure of a society 
id its foreign policy. There is no evidence 
f such determinism. 

2. If true, it would make any totalitarian, 
ndustrial nation with a rigid class structure 
The case of Nazi 


ihe contrary. 


peaceful Germany proves 
If false, then the argument is 


meleyant to foreign policy. 


Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Actually, the argument is not based on any 
empirical evidence but on a variant of an old 
“Workers are 
Soviet Union is a land of workers; therefore, 
Fromm has 
not enhanced the validity of this syllogism by 


syllogism: peace-loving; the 


? 


the Soviet Union is peace-loving.’ 


substituting for the word “workers” the ugly 
industrial 
etc.” He 
has merely made it sound more sozialwissen- 
schaftlich. 


Fromm also accuses Sovietologists of refusing 


and unwieldy term “totalitarian, 


managerialism: a system with 


to modify their concepts and of sticking to 
of Stalinism in the ’30s. 
Unfortunately, our fear of 


the model I wish 


this were true. 
Communist aggression springs exactly from the 
Stalin did 
which was 


opposite. It is well known that 


not care to conquer any country 
not contiguous to the USSR. Khrushchev, with 
stronger industrial and military might behind 
Communist 
if a 
“Sovietologist” may say so, it was at the 


him, seems willing to promote 


seizure of power anywhere. In _ fact, 
20th Party Congress that Mikoyan propounded 
the new thesis of “peaceful revolution” a la 
Thus 


on the experience of the °30s, but on those of 


Czechoslovakia. our fear is based not 
the *40s, °50s and, with Cuba, Laos and - Viet- 
nam in mind, of the ’60s. Of course, it is 
always possible that Mikoyan did not really 
mean what he said, though what else he might 
have meant is difficult to imagine. 

Finally, I would like to express admiration 
for Hook and his patience with Fromm’s style 
of argument. I think it is disgraceful to argue 
in such a way. We may not agree with each 
other, but the least thing we can do is to be 
civil to one another. 


New York City c. &. 


JOHN BIRCH 


Reverend Richard Ginder, who has explained 


HARPER 


some aspects of the position of the John Birch 
Society in reply to a critical remark by William 
E. Bohn (NL, June 5), might perhaps clear 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


up a point which is puzzling some of us: What 
is meant by the phrase, “The United States is 
a republic, not a democracy”? The phrase is, 
of course, much older than the John Birch 
Society; but since the John Birchers seem to 
have adopted it as their catchword, they should 
be able to define its meaning. 

We all can agree, to be sure, that the United 
States was not a democracy when it was 
founded. But today we have essentially equal 
suffrage combined with dependence of the Gov- 
ernment on the will of the governed and a 
reasonably effective bill of rights. Is not a state 
with these institutions a democracy? Of course, 
it is the privilege of the John Birchers to try 
to lead us back to the time before Andrew 
Jackson and before the enactment of the 14th 
and 15th Amendments; but if this is what the 
John Birchers want, then they are opponents of 
the Constitution under which we live and should 
not pretend to be its defenders. 


Berkeley, Calif. Cart LANDAUER 


DRAPER CORRECTIONS 


I should like to correct two slips and one 
quotation in my supplement, “Cuba and U.S. 
Policy” (NL, June 5). 

Hubert Matos helped to deliver the plane- 
load of arms and ammunition from Costa Rica 
to the Sierra Maestra in March 1958, not 1957 
(pp. 9 and 31). 

The name of the trade union leader men- 
tioned on p. 17 should be José Maria de la 
Aguilera, not Aguilara. 

According to Bohemia, Havana, May 28, 1961, 
the exact words uttered by Fidel Castro on 
May 19, 1961, were: “Glory, then, today, May 
19, to our great José Marti! Glory to our 
great Vladimir Ilyitch Ulianov, Lenin!” (p. 20). 
New York City THEODORE DRAPER 





NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT.”’ —The New Yorker Magazine 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present 


TAMMY GRIMES . 
“THE 
UNSINKABLE 
MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
soon »y RICHARD MORRIS 
virectes by DORE SCHARY \. x ‘ 

with HARVE PRESNELL “= 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7. 50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge $4.30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 

Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.20, 3.80, 3.00, 2.50. 
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A FRATERNAL GROUP 
FOR LIBERALS 


Offering insurance benefits — 
life, disability, hospitalization, fu- 
neral, cemetery, and—in larger 
cities—medical-surgical and so- 
cial service. 


ALSO cultural and social activi- 
ties — Jewish schools (secular) 
— choral groups — response to 
social and community needs. 


The WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
(Arbeter Ring) 


For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. 


sere eesCLiPp AND MAIL‘ eee: 


The Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please send me membership Information 
and a dues estimate. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 
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